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Abstract 


The  present  study  represented  an  attempt  to  develop  a comprehensive  measure  of  psychological  climate  and  to 
investigate  the  appropriateness  of  aggregating  psychological  climate  scores  to  describe  subun  .^r  organisational 
climate.  Theoretical  assumptions  underlying  the  two  constructs  were  reviewed,  and  relationships  with  various 
situational,  positional,  and  individual  variables  were  posited  as  Indices  of  construct  validity.  Analyses  indicated 
that:  (a)  five  of  six  psychological  climate  dimensions  found  for  4,315  U,  S.  Navy  enlisted  men  were  generallzable 

to  comparison  samples  of  firemen  (n  • 398)  and  health  care  managers  (n  • 504);  (b)  aggregating  psychological  climate 
scores  to  describe  subunit  climates  was  appropriate  for  homogeneous  subunits  (e.g.,  divisions);  (c)  subunit  climates 
were  aignif icanlly  related  to  division  context,  structure,  and  personnel  composition,  while  psychological  climate 
appeared  more  related  to  Individual  resources  and  position  variables;  and  (d)  subunit  climate,  structure,  context, 
and  personnel  composition  measures  were  significant  predictors  of  division  performance  criteria.  Results  were 
Interpreted  relative  to  the  theoretical  properties  of  climate  and  prior  research  on  structure  and  context. 


Psychological  and  Organlzat taual  Cllmatt*;  Dlmenaions  ami  Relat lonshlpH 

Several  recent  articles  and  reviews  have  aiiested  to  the  current  popularity  of  climate  research  and,  more 
important,  have  offered  suggestions  for  future  theoretical  and  empirical  efforts  (cf*  Campbell,  Dunnette,  hawler,  & 
Weick,  1*170;  Ouion,  1973;  Hellrelgel  & Slocum,  1974;  James  & Jones,  1974;  Payne  & Pugh,  1976;  Schneider,  1975a; 

Howe  & Gavin,  Note  1),  The  strongest,  most  frequent  recommendation  Wt»s  for  a clear,  explicit  description  of  the 
conceptual  properties  of  climate  that  identified  variables  relevant  to  measuring  the  construct  and  specified  rcla** 
tlonships  with  various  situational  and  individual  attributes.  As  a first  step  in  this  process,  James  and  Jones 
(1974)  suggested  that  a distinction  be  made  between  climate  as  an  Individual,  perceptual  attribute  (psychological 
climate)  and  climate  as  a situational  attribute  (organizational  climate).  In  light  of  this  distinction,  certain  of 
the  recommendutlons  in  the  above  articles  appeared  especially  relevant. 

Regardlv'ig  psychological  climate,  for  example,  it  was  recommended  that  the  focus  of  perceptual  measurement  be 
descriptive,  that  measures  include  task  as  well  as  person  and  social  characteristics,  and  that  studies  investigate 
the  direct  and  Interactive  Influences  of  situational  and  Individual  attributes  upon  climate  perceptions.  With 
respect  to  organizational  climate,  it  was  suggested  that  a further  differentiation  be  made  between  organizational 
climate  and  subunit  climate  (eg,,  workgroup  climate,  division  climate,  etc.),  with  the  former  term  reserved  for 
descriptions  of  the  total  organization.  This  suggostlor.  was  particularly  important  given  the  popular  procedure  of 
basing  subunit  and  organizational  climate  measures  on  aggregated  psychological  climate  scores,  and  was  consistent 
with  a recommendation  that  criteria  be  developed  to  assess  the  appropriateness  of  such  aggregation.  Finally,  it 
was  suggested  that  research  on  each  of  the  levels  of  climate  (including  psychological  climate)  should  incorporate 
longitudinal  as  well  as  cross-sectional  designs  and  should  explore  the  construct  validity  of  climate  in  terms  of 
relationships  with  a variety  of  situational  and  individual  characteristics,  and  with  performance  by  individuals, 
subunits,  and  organizations. 

The  present  study  addressed  a subset  of  the  above  recommendations  concerning  needs  for  theoretical  development 
and  empirical  research.  The  objectives  of  the  study  were:  (a)  to  develop  a comprehensive  measure  of  psychological 

climate;  (b)  to  investigate  the  appropriateness  of  aggregating  psychological  climate  scores  to  describe  subvmlt  and 
organirational  climate;  (c)  to  investigate  the  construct  validity  of  psychological  and  subunit  climate  scores  in 
terms  of  relationships  with  selected  situational  and  individual  variables;  and  (d)  to  explore  relationships  between 
subunit  climate  s::are8  and  subunit  performance. 

The  theoretical  basis  for  the  development  of  the  psychological  climate  measure  is  presented  below.  Included 
in  this  presentation  Is  a comparison  of  assumptions  for  psychological  climate  and  for  climate  treated  as  a situa- 
tional attribute.  This  comparison  is  then  used  to  explore  the  appropriateness  of  aggregating  psychological  climate 
scores  to  describe  the  climate  at  various  levels  or  the  organization.  Including  the  total  organization.  A brief 
overview  of  probable  relationships  between  psychological  and  subunit  climate  and  selected  situational,  individual, 
and  subunit  performance  variables  is  also  presented.  Finally,  a specific  statement  of  the  research  strategy  is 


provld^nii 

Tht»ort»t  lea  1 Proport  lew  Uiui<*ri ylni^  _P nyeholoatcn  I Cl  Irnate 

In  the  literature  deHcribiiiK  climate  an  an  individual,  perceptual  attribute,  there  appeared  co  be  certain 
common  aHHumptionn  regarding  propertloH  of  the  construct*  Before  discuHSing  such  assumptions,  however,  it  must  be 
noted  that,  while  the  authors  cited  below  Htressed  psychological  or  perceptual  attributes  of  climate,  most  of  them 
specltically  used  the  term  "organlrat Iona  1 climate."  Thus,  describing  their  work  as  psychological  climate  repre- 
sents an  interpretive  liberty. 

1.  One  of  die  most  I'ommon  assumptions  was  that  psychological  climate  represents  a percep*;ual  ly  based,  psycho- 
logically processed  description  of  the  situation,  wh«*re  the  Individual  filters,  interprets,  and  structures  perceived 
situational  attributes.  Kor  example,  Schneider  (1975a)  described  climate  as  a set  of  macro  perceptions  which 
reflected  processes  of  concept  formation  and  abstraction  based  on  micro  perceptions  about  specific  organizational 
conditions,  events,  and  experiences,  Campbell  and  l*aty  (Note  2)  expressed  similar  Ideas  of  perceptual  filtering, 
summation,  and  cognitive  structuring.  Ittelson,  Froshansky,  Kivlin,  and  Winkel  (1974)  suggested  that  the  individual 
organizes  perceptions  of  the  environment  into  an  abstract  "cognitive  map"  that  serves  to  guide  future  predictions 
and  behavior.  This  cognitive  map  refers  to  the  individual's  internalized  representation  of  the  situation  and 
reflects  an  Inherently  Inseparable  combination  of  perceptual  and  <*ognltlve  processes. 

The  above  authors  stressed  the  descriptive,  cognit ive  nature  of  psychological  climate,  divorcing  it  from  the 
affective,  evaluative  aspects  that  would  render  it  tautological  with  Job-related  «utltudes  such  as  satisfaction. 

At  a conceptual  level,  authors  in  both  the  climate  (if.  Jam<*s  4 Jones,  1974,  1976;  Payne  Pugh,  1976;  Payne, 
Flneman,  & Wall,  1976)  and  job  satisfaction  literature  (cf.  Locke,  1976)  carefully  distinguished  between  perceptual/ 
cognitive  representations  of  the  situation  and  affective/evaluative  reactions  to  that  situation.  Although  empirical 
findings  have  been  somewhat  mixed,  recent  research  has  tended  to  support  this  distinction  between  psychological 
climate  and  satisfaction  (La  Follette  4 Sima,  1975;  Schneider  U Snyder,  1975).  It  shculd  be  noted  that  dynamic 
in;i rrelat ionshlps  were  generally  assumed  anu  often  found  in  cl imate-sat isfacc ion  studies  (cf.  Hellreigel  & Slocum, 
1974). 

2.  Another  common  asaumpllun  regarding  psychological  climate  was  that  a limited  number  of  dimensions  can 
characterize  n large  nd  varied  group  of  social  environments.  Insel  and  Moos  (1974)  proposed  three  such  dimen- 
sions--relat lonshlp,  personal  development,  and  system  maintenance.  Campbell  et  al.  (1970)  isolated  four  dimensions 
as  common  to  a number  of  empirical  climate  studies  in  organizations.  Theso  dimensions  (individual  autonomy;  degree 
of  structure  imposed  on  the  situation;  reward  orientation;  and  consideration,  warmth,  and  support)  were  supported 
by  subsequent  factor  analytic  studies  of  perceptual  data  (Sims  6 La  Folletlv,  1975;  Waters,  Ro^«ch,  6 Hatlls,  1974), 
althtugh  It  was  noted  that  a conununallty  of  items  might  have  contributed  to  such  results  and  that  the  number  of 
dimensions  was  perhaps  too  few.  In  this  respect,  Payne  and  Pugh  (1^76)  added  a fifth  dimension,  orientation  toward 
development  and  progresslveness,  and  several  authors  noted  that  specific  dlmenalons  might  be  needed  to  describe 
particular  situations. 

The  major  divergence  from  the  idea  of  a common  core  of  dimensions  appeared  when  Schn'ider  (1975a)  postulated 
that  the  question  of  dimension  salience  was  relevant  only  in  the  context  of  u particular  criterion.  He  viewed 
organizations  ^ubuiilts  and  wor-'.groupa)  as  having  many  climates  (e.g.,  clim.Ues  for  ereativlty,  motivation,  etc.) 
and  concluded  that  the  term  climate  "should  refer  to  an  area  of  research  rather  than  a construct  with  a parllcular 
set  of  dimensions."  Schneider's  viewpoint  represents  a serious  divergence  requiring  empirical  examination. 
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J.  Another  Importnnt  assumption  was  that  psychological  climate  represents  an  Intervening  variable  In  a model 
of  organlBQt tonal  functioning.  The  intervening  nature  of  psychological  climate  la  Inherent  in  the  concept  of  a 
cognitive  map»  whereby  the  individual  transforms  situational  stimuli  into  perceived  situational  Influences  (i.e., 
perceptions  of  how  the  situation  Influences  the  Individual).  Such  perceived  Influences  (e.g.,  ambiguity^  warmth, 
progressiveness,  etc.)  are  employed  to  achieve  a "fit"  with  the  altuatlon  by  "apprehending  order'*  and  "gauging 
appropriateness  of  behavior"  (Ittelson  et  al.,  197A;  Schneider,  1975a).  Thus,  psychological  climate  acts  as  an 
internalized,  psychological  representation  of  the  altuatlon  that  guides  future  attitudes  and  behaviors  (Campbell 
et  al.  , 1970;  Ittelson  et  al. , 197A;  James  & Jones,  197A). 

A.  There  also  oppeared  to  be  considerable  agreement  that  the  situational  variables  that  are  most  related  to 
psychological  climate  arc  those  with  relatively  direct  and  immediate  ties  to  Individual  experience.  For  example, 

It  was  pointed  out  that  characteristics  that  are  conceptually  more  distal  or  remote  from  Individual  experience 
require  more  complex,  Intervening  linkages  to  be  related  to  individual  perceptions  and  behavior  (Indlk,  1966;  Jessor 
A Jessor,  1973;  James  A Jones,  1976).  Ln  a similar  vein,  Lawler,  Hall,  and  Oldham  (197A)  argued  that  perceptions 
of  climate  were  more  related  to  relatively  immediate  characteristics  such  as  organizational  and  subsystem  processes 
than  to  structural  attributes. 

In  Summary,  certain  common  assumptions  appeared  to  underlie  treatments  of  climate  as  a psychologic. il , percept 
tually  based  attribute,  namely,  that  psychological  climate:  (a)  is  primarily  deacriptive;  (b)  Involves  a psycho- 

logical processing,  abstracting,  and  structuring  of  perceived  sltuatl''nal  attributes  into  an  internalized  represen- 
tation (or  cognitive  map)  that  reflects  influences  of  the  situation;  (c)  is  multidimensional,  with  a central  core 
of  dimensions  (although  specific  dimensions  might  be  added  to  describe  particular  situations);  (d)  tends  to  be  most 
closely  related  to  situational  characteristics  that  have  relatively  direct  and  immediate  ties  to  individual  exper- 
ience; and  (e)  occupies  an  Intervening  role  in  a model  of  organizational  functioning,  where  the  point  of  interven- 
tion is  within  the  individual.  Based  on  these  assumptions,  it  was  concluded  that  psychologlcol  climate  refers  to 
the  Individual’s  Internalized  representations  of  situational  conditions  within  the  organization  and  Its  subunits,, 
tends  to  emphasize  conditions  that  are  relatively  immediate  to  Individual  experience,  and  reflect s a cognitive 
transformation  and  structuring  of  these  conditions  Into  perceived  situational  influences. 

Implications  for  Measurement  of  Psychological  Climate 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  assumptions  appears  to  have  important  implications  for  measuring  psychological 
climate.  The  assumptions  that  psychological  climate  Is  primarily  descriptive,  represents  a psychologica'*.  transfor- 
mation of  perceived  situational  characteristics  into  perceived  situational  influences,  and  is  most  closely  related 
to  situational  attributes  that  are  relatively  proximal  to  individual  experience  indicate  that  empirical  indices  of 
psychological  climaiu  might  be  baaed  on  perceptions  of  such  proximal  attributes.  Previous  reviews  and  research 
(Hellrelgel  A Slocum,  197A;  Indlk,  1968;  James  A Jones,  197A,  1976;  Payne  A Pugh,  1976;  Schneider,  1975a;  Sells, 
1963,  1968a)  have  suggested  a variety  of  relevant  situational  attributes,  including:  (a)  job  or  role  characteric- 

tlcs  such  as  job  variety  and  challenge,  job  pressures,  and  role  ambiguity:  (b)  leadership  characteristics  and 
behavior  such  as  support,  goal  emphasis,  and  initiation  of  structure;  (c)  workgroup  and  social  environment  charac- 
teristics such  as  friendliness  and  cooperation;  and  (d)  certain  subunit  and  organizational  characteristics  with 
relatively  direct  ties  to  individual  experience  (e.g.,  management  awareness  of  employee  needs,  fairness  of  the 
reward  process,  etc.).  Thus,  the  empirical  exploration  of  relationships  among  perceptions  of  these  various  attrib- 
utes would  seem  important  in  developing  a measure  of  psychological  climate. 


Aggumptiong  Underlylim  Cllimite  jiH_a  SltuatliinaL  Attrlbuto 

Many  of  the  aaaunptlonH  ri-KardltiK  psyrholoKlcol  climate  appeared  to  have  relatively  direct  pnrallela  In  treat- 
menta  of  climate  as  a altuatlonal  altrlbutc.  Flrat,  auch  treatmentg  aaaumed  that  climate  descrlbea  altuatlonal 
condltlona  (I’ayne  A Pugh,  1976)  and  aecoml,  that  thin  deacrlptlon  la  mill  t Id  Imenalnnal  with  what  appeara  to  be  a 
common  core  of  dlraenalona  (Iniel  A Mooa.  1974).  The  caution  by  Schneider  (1975a)  la  Important,  howevei , hecauae 
aome  dlmenalona  of  climate  may  be  more  appropriately  Interpreted  at  levela  below  the  total  organ  lent  Ion.  For 
example,  cooperation  and  frlendllneag  may  vary  acroaa  different  aubunlta  and  tl ua  might  be  Interpreted  moat  mean- 
ingfully at  the  auhunlt  and  workgroup  levela  of  analyals.  Third,  the  variables  that  .are  moat  closely  related  to 
workgroup,  subunit,  and  organliat lonal  climate  arc  those  proximal  altuatlonal  vnrlablca  that  are  psychologically 
important  to  Individuals  In  the  situation  (Payne  A Pugh,  1976). 

There  has  been  considerable  agreement  also  that  climate  treated  as  a situational  attribute  represents  an 
Intervening  variable  In  an  orgcnlxatlonal  model.  Insel  and  Moos  (1974)  characterised  organisational  environments 
as  having  "personalities"  that  exert  directional  Influcncea  on  behavior,  while  Ittelson  et  si.  (1974)  pointed  out 
that  environments  possess  a "demand  character"  that  not  only  describes  the  Immediate  sensory  stimuli  of  the  situa- 
tion hut  iUs_o  encompasses  a social  and  symbol  Ic  imtanlng.  In  a related  vein,  Payne  and  Mansfield  (1973)  descrlhed 
organisational  climate  as  a conceptual  linkage  between  oi ganlsat lonal  and  Individual  levels  of  analysis.  From  this 
perspective,  climate  Intervenes  between  specific  situational  attributes  or  events  and  individual  perceptions, 
attitudes,  and  behavior  (Payne  A Pugh,  1976)  and  has  often  been  viewed  (albeit  Implicitly)  as  a summary  description 
of  how  the  situation  Influences  Individuals.  Hellrelgel  .and  Slocum  (1974)  referred  to  climate  as  a set  of  organ- 
izational or  subsyatom  attributes  that  may  be  Induced  from  the  way  an  organization  or  Its  subsystems  deal  with  Its 
members.  For  example,  relatively  specific  situational  attributes  such  as  unstructured  role  prescriptions,  unclear 
reward  contingencies,  and  nondirective  leadership  might  be  transformed  Into  the  set  of  altuatlonal  Influences 
referred  to  as  a conflicting  and  ambiguous  climate.  This  transformation  of  specific  altuatlonal  attributes  Into 
sltuatlonol  Influences  Is  further  evident  In  the  names  given  to  roost  climate  dimensions  (e.g.,  autonomy,  consider- 
atl.-'n,  warmth,  etc.). 

In  summary,  theoretical  treatments  of  climate  as  a situational  attribute  (l.e,,  organizational  or  subunit 
climate)  suggested  th.it  It:  (a)  Is  primarily  descriptive  or  organizational  and  subunit  situations;  (b)  Is  multi- 

dimensional with  what  appears  to  be  a central  core  of  dimensions  (although  specific  dimensions  might  be  added  to 
describe  particular  situations  or  popu^lations);  (c)  tends  to  reflect  primarily  aspects  of  the  organizational  and/or 
subunit  environment  that  are  most  proxlmally  related  to  Individual  experience  and  behavior;  and  (d)  Indicates  an 
Intervening  variable  ; : a model  of  organizational  functioning  where  the  point  of  Intervention  lies  between  the 
relatively  specific  cli.iracterlstlcs  and  events  of  the  situation  .and  the  Individual  and  represents  a transformation 
of  situational  attributes  Into  altuatlonal  Influences.  Based  on  these  assumptions,  therefore.  It  appears  that 
climate  as  a altuatlonal  attribute  describes  a set  of  altuatlonal  Influences  within  the  organization  and  Its  ^fa- 
un its,  tends  to  emphasize  those  cond Itlons  that  are  relatively  Immediate  to  Ind Ivldua 1 exper 1 e nee,  and  r ef 1 e c t s 
relationships  among  altuatlonal  characteristics  ^^^rjns  ^f_  the  ways  the  situation  Influences  people . 

The  basic  differences  between  climate  as  a psychological  attribute  and  climate  as  a altuatlonal  variable  .ippear 
to  lie  in  the  assumptions  concerning  Intervening  variables,  especially  In  terms  of  the  point  of  Intervention.  For 
psychological  climate,  the  point  of  intervention  lies  within  the  Individual,  thus  the  transformation  of  specific 
situational  attributes  Into  perceived  situational  Influences  leflects  the  characteristics  of  the  Individual  as  a 
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|U‘Vi'r!vi‘f  and  an  a comUlivr  pitu‘rK«or , Kor  cllmati*  vit*wod  an  a attiuittotia!  attributi^,  liowi'ViT,  iho  point  ol 
Inioi  vi'Ht  toi\  Ill's  imtNlili*  iho  li\ilivUlual . Thus,  Iho  t lansfornivil  situational  Int  luonros  ilnsirlbo  only  t\u‘  sllnatton, 
.»lthouf;h  Iho  lUH'lal  ami  poi  somu' I oba»  ait  or  1st  U'h  oi  tho  situation  as  W'^ll  as  otbor  approprlato  altrlbuios  snob  as 
siruiiural,  toohnolonUal  ♦ and  prot'oss  varl.ibU’S  at*o  InoludiHl  In  tlu*  dosi-r  Ipi  Ion . 

bsvi'bolojil^loal  Cl  lmalo  Soor's  to  Koprosont  Jiulmnlt  and  0r^ani7,al  IjMuil  jJ_l  Imati* 

Many  or>',an t/at  Iona  1 rosoarobors  bavo  sonj^bt  tv>  dovnlop  moasuros  of  ibo  koLh  of  slinattonal  lt»lhionooH  lolorrod 
to  as  vsubunlt  or  ot  gani/al  Iona  I illm<ito  boomiso  of  the  prosumod  rclat  lonsbips  between  these  In.'Uieni'es  and  organi- 
sational or  subunit  perfonuanoe.  For  example,  rllmate  has  been  diseossed  4is  a direet  predlitor  of  varlmis  orlierla 
or  as  a moderator  of  eertaln  predlotor-orllerion  relationships  (cf.  Campbell  et  al.«  1970;  James  & Jones,  197b; 

I’ayne  vS  I’ugb,  I97t>).  The  most  popular  approaeb  t»'  measuring  subunit  or  organl/.at  tonal  ellmate  has  boon  by  aggre- 
gat (ng  psyohologioal  ellmate  seores. 

The  rationale  for  aggregating  psyeliologloal  ellmate  scores  to  describe  subunit  or  organizational  climate 
appears  to  rest  primarily  on  the  comnumalliy  of  asHumptlons  underlying  the  two  constructs.  Of  major  importance  are 
the  assvimptlons  that  both  constructs  descr  tbe  situational  Influonees  and  represent  something  more  than  a simple 
listing  of  relatively  specific  slttuitlonal  attrlbuies.  This  dual  emphasis  on  description  and  t ransl ormat Ion  of 
specUlc  situational  altrlhutOvS  Into  situational  influences  appears  to  provide  the  basic  conceptual  linkage  between 
the  two  concepts.  In  other  words,  to  the  extent  that  Individuals  perceive  p.**tlcular  aspects  of  tlie  situation  that 
are  reflected  as  situational  Influenoes,  It  appears  reasonable  to  expwt  a c respondcnce  between  organizational 
land/or  subunit)  climates  and  the  perceived  sUuatlonai  Influences  which  form  psychological  climate. 

The  use  of  aggregated  psychological  climate  scores  to  measure  subunit  or  organizational  attributes  requires, 
however,  that  the  aggregated  scores  meaningfully  represent  the  situation.’  A common  strategy  to  assure  such  repre- 
sonlai i veness  has  st  IpulaLod  tl\ai  agroement  must  exist  among  porceivers  before  aggregation  is  Jnstltled,  on  the 
basis  that  perceptual  agreement  implies  a common  situational  influence  (cf.  (Uiton,  1973;  Inscl  b Moos,  1974;  James 
& Jones,  1974;  Schneider,  l97Sa). 

Various  methods  have  been  used  to  assess  perceptual  agreement.  Including  differences  In  mean  perceptions  across 
different  situations  or  treatments,  intorrater  rellabilUy  within  a single  group,  ...ul  correlations  among  the  per- 
ceptions of  individuals  occupying  dlflerent  organlzat tonal  levels.  High  Indices  ol  Interratcr  reliability  or  sta- 
tistical power  connote  that  the  perceptions  primarily  ret Icct  dlffer%'nces  across  situations  and  thus  imply  percep- 
tual agreement  whereas  within  situation  variance  Implies  a lack  of  perceptual  agreement.  Kmplrtcal  indices  of 
statistical  power  (eta-squared,  omega-squared)  or  intorrater  reliabUitv  (iniraclass  correlation)  have  generally 
been  low  to  moderate,  varying  between  .Ob  and  .35  (Hass,  Valenzl,  Farrow,  N Solomon,  1975;  Schneider,  1975a; 

Campbell  b Beaty,  Note  2).  Converted  to  Spearman-Brown  eailmales  o|  reli.ablllty  o!  the  mean  (aggregated)  score 
(Kbel,  1951),  values  have  varied  between  .70  and  ,91  (Schneider,  I'l/S.i),  Hut  ortunat  ely , wlu'n  many  Indlvldu.ils  are 
involved,  aggregation  across  relatively  heterogeneous  Individual  perceptions  might  still  yield  high  eHtlmaies  ot  the 
reliability  of  the  moan,  questioning  this  procedure  as  an  index  of  perceptual  agreement. 

Another  potential  index  of  the  representativeness  (and  thus  appropriateness)  o!  aggregated  psychologieal  cli- 
mate scores  concerns  the  degree  to  which  various  cl imale-rolated,  stiuatlonal  measures  dllfer  t vom  subunit  to  sub- 
unit or  from  Individual  to  Individual.  For  example,  recent  reviews  suggested  that  context  (technoUgv,  goals,  etc.) 
and  structure  (size,  cent ral izat ton  ol  decision  making,  span  of  control,  etc.')  arc  among  the  situational  variables 
that  int  lienee  organizational  ot  subunit  climate  (James  (■  Jones,  I97b;  Payne  & Pugh,  I97b).  These  and  other  authors 


(Ultwuk,  1961;  Maliont*y  & Krowt , 1974;  Srott,  197^)i  lmwvvt*r»  have  qui'Ht  lonml  wlu'llu’f  many  ronti’xt  atul  Kinutviri' 
mt*nKuroB  aro  moanlnKful  wlu*n  uHod  lo  ilosi-rlbo  orftanl^.at lotm  I'onstHt  (tif^  o!  lu't«*ro>'iMivouH  «ubunil«  with  varying  goalH, 
ttH-hnologl OH,  Hnhgroiip  hIzoh,  ami  ho  iorth,  Thun,  to  tiu*  oxliMit  liiat  olimato  rofUniH  varialiimH  in  huoIj  variabloH, 
aggregation  of  poroeptionH  aoroHH  HulmnitH  with  het<>rogem»ou»  oontoxt  or  iitniotiiro  attribntoH  woul»i  appear  quoH- 
t ionablo . 

PeroeptlonB  of  olimato  also  have  been  Hhown  to  rofloot  illftoromoM  in  organt?:at  tonal  poHition  Hiuh  as  hUoar- 
ohloal  level  aiul  Job  typo  (Hollrelgel  6 Slocum,  1974;  ^lohnaton,  1974;  Jonea,  .lai’OH,  6 Hrunl,  1975;  I’ayno  6 ManstioKI, 
1973;  Schnelt'er  6 Snyder,  1975;  Stone  i>  Porter,  1975)»  Newman  (1975)  demonat  rated  that  organir.at  tonal  position 
(functional  dlvlalon,  department,  workgroup,  and  hterarohtcal  level)  accounted  tor  more  variance  in  climate  percep- 
tions than  did  personal  characteristics  (age,  sex,  number  of  dependeiUH,  education,  and  tenure).  He  I'oncluded  that 
dltferent  positions  were  subje'^'t  to  diflerent  experteneeo  and  that  positional  dlfforenees  were  more  important  than 
personal  charaeterlst les  In  the  development  of  the  individual's  pereeptual-cognit ive  map  of  tIu'  organi^at tonal 
situation. 

Coneluslons  that  different  organizational  positions  experleneo  different  Hltuational  influences  have  tmporiani 
tmpllc.it  ions  for  the  aggregation  of  psychological  climate  scores.  That  is,  althouglt  many  studicK  (e.g.,  (Javtn, 

1975;  Pritchard  & Karaslck,  1973;  Schneidoi , 1975b;  Schneider  & Snyder,  1975)  have  shown  that  climate  perceptions 
vary  by  organization  or  subsystem,  It  la  dubious  whether  individual  stores  represent  all  the  various  positions 
within  a heterogeneous  organization  or  subsystem  (Payne  & Mansfield,  1973).  Purthermore,  heterogeneity  of  posit lo-', 
by  limiting  eommunallty  of  experience  for  dltferent  individuals,  limits  prob.ahle  interpcrceiver  agreement  and  pro- 
vides a potential  explanation  for  some  of  tl.e  low  to  moderate  Indices  of  inter»*ater  rellablllry  and  statistical 
power  reported  earlier.  Thus,  it  appears  that  psychological  climate  scores  should  be  aggregated  only  for  relatively 
homogeneous  org.anizat  tonal  units. 

Another  factor  related  to  agreement  on  climate  perceptions  across  members  of  organizations  or  subunits  reflects 
the  influences  of  individual  eUaraeterlst  los  on  the  pereept\i.il  process.  For  example,  previous  studies  have  shown 
that  cllm.ite  perceptions  covary  with  a variety  oi  individual  charaeierist Ich  including  personality  attributes, 
cognitive  styles,  ability,  adaptability  (Johnston,  1974;  Kerr  & Sehrelsham,  1974;  Schuler,  1975;  Vannoy,  1965), 
alienation  from  cultural  norms  (Blood  & Hulln,  1967;  Hulin  & Blood,  1968),  and  need  strength  (Hackman  6 h.awler, 

1971;  Hackman  6 Oldham,  1975;  Pritchard  & Karaslck,  197J;  Steers,  1975),  ns  well  .ts  age,  race,  sex,  .ind  intelligence 
(Hcllrclgel  & Slocum,  1974),  Therefore,  to  the  extent  that  an  organization  or  Its  subunits  contain  a wide  range  of 
Individual  characteristics,  a greater  diversity  of  perceptions  might  be  expected, 

A final  Index  of  the  appropriateness  of  using  aggregated  psychological  climate  scores  as  situational  measures 
would  appear  to  be  the  empirical  demonstration  that  such  aggregated  scores  were  meaningfully  and  predictably  related 
to  variotis  situational  measures  and  to  organizational  or  lndlvldu.il  criteria.  In  other  wotvls,  the  rationale  lor 
using  aggregated  perceptual  data  Is  enlianccil  to  the  extent  that  it  Is  possible  lo  establish  tlie  construct  validity 
of  the  aggregated  scores  by  empirically  demonstrated  utility  In  predicting  ami  understanding  organizational  and 
subunit  functioning. 

In  summary,  the  assumed  correspondence  between  situational  Influences  and  Individual  percep.lons  ot  those 
influences  appeared  to  provide  a logical  basis  for  using  aggregated  psychological  climate  Hcores  to  represent  shared 
ait\milonal  influences.  Other  factors  (differences  In  position,  technology,  type  of  .job,  etc,)  contrilmte  to  a 
heterogeneity  of  Influences  across  lndlvld\ials  or  subunits,  however,  requiring  »in  empirical  demonstration  ot  shart’d 
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H I Ulcit  h>u.i I I'spi'i  UMtvi's  iH'toiT  i»'U  t\>  a paillriilai  sulmnU  i>r  itr>‘an i /at  1 «>n  Is  nmlri  I i«kt’n . I't'U'nttal  'I'l' 

tiata  whlili  inlp.hl  Justltv  ap.p.ivp.al  Ion  tin  UnU*  l ho  \loi.umst  r.it  ton  »>!  ; (al  U I M oi  *’n«i's  li'  aj'^»  t o>*.aU-ti  or  mo.ui  poroop- 
M ns  aoross  ilittoronl  or>\an  t i»al  |oi\m  or  snlvanlls;  (h)  lntorpi‘roi*ivi«r  ivliaMlily  «n  a)*roe‘nu*nt  ; (o)  homopinu'ous 
slinnttonaJ  oharaot  tM' tst  ios  (o,p.,»  siiuilaMlv  ot  oo«toxl»  struoluto,  p»h  lvpo»  ami  (it)  oi'nslrnit  valliHlv  toi 

tin*  ap.p^rop.a  t ^‘il  sooi'o  In  ti'iius  ot  moantnp.tvu  rolat  tinustilps  lo  various  orp.an  i ton.il  Kuhut\ll  » or  Ituiivlilnal  orilorla. 
Issuos  Rolatoli  to  t l\o  tUniNt  nut  V.Wlillty  ot  Psyoi\oto^\lo.i  i aiul  S\ilunt(t  Ciiinatt' 

In  rop,ant  to  tlio  ooitstruot  valliHtv  ot  psvoholopjoal » subunit,  ami  orj*ani/at  tonal  oltnuUo  sioros,  it  was  noloit 

that  snob  soonvs  sluniht  bo  nsoan  I n^it  u I I y amt  proillolably  rolaloil  to  olhor  imtioi’S  ot  sutnmil  aiut  i>r  y.an  i /at  ion.i  1 
stinalton  ami  I nm- 1 ton  t np. , Thi'  fotlowiiip,  sootion  tliorotoio  prosonts  .1  l>riol  t»vorviow  of  hypot  lu'S  i /.oil  ri‘ I at  1 onsh  I ps 
ai.ionp  moasnros  ot  psyolu'l  op,  |oa  I amt  suluinii  olit»ali>,  subunit  woasuros  stub  as  oiMUo\t»  slnu’tnro,  aiut  pi'isonm'l 
oiwipos  i i ion . (Rolal  ionsltips  with  imliviilual  rosouroos  amt  position  variablos  won*  loviowoil  in  llu*  oarltor  illsous- 
slon  ot  taolors  rolatoil  to  approgat  ion. ) Thoso  inpotbosos  woro  liorivoil  t rom  oxtonsivi*  roviows  ot  tin*  lltoraloro 
pnbllsbod  oist'wlu'to  (ot  . Campboll  ot  at,,  1^70;  Forolniiul  vS  iJiliHor,  l^bA;  Hi*  1 1 ri*  I pi*  1 Sli'oin«»  IM74;  .lanu’s  f«  .lom*s, 

l.awlor  ol  al,,  lM7n;  payno  Mansfiohl,  1^/1;  Payno  ^ I’upli,  l‘*7b;  IN^rtor  iS  l.aw’lor,  t*)bS;  I’ot'tor.  |.awU*r,  h 
IKiokman,  1^)7!))  anil,  In  Uu*  Iniorosls  v>t  brovity,  aro  prosontoil  ponorally  .uui  In  summary. 

rbo  tlrst  ponoral  liypolbosls  rop.\nU*il  rolat  lonslilps  botwoon  olimalo  (bi'tb  subunit  amt  psyv'bolopio.tl ) ami  oon- 

loxt  moa.suros,  ospool.illv  toot\nolop,v.  It  was  bypot  boslzoii  that  tbo  moro  oomplox,  nom'oullno  loolmolopli*s  wouKl  bo 

asvsooiatovl  wltli  ollmalos  rollootlnp  liiplior  iovols  of  i-isk  comploxltv,  varloiy,  Imporiattoo,  ami  oliallonpo  as  woll  as 
blpbor  tovols  of  rolo  ambtputiy  an.l  autonomy.  Kurtbor,  booatiso  oomplox,  nonrout  tno  lobs  loiul  to  bo  intrinsloaHy 
saLlstylttp  anil  mottvallnp,  it  v,*as  oxpooioit  tl\.it  iboro  woulil  bo  lo.ss  ompbasis  on  oifioionoy  ami  moralo  as  iltroot 
s\»bunlt  poals,  .althoupb  tho  subuttits  with  nonrout  tno  loobnoioplos  woro  also  oxpooioil  to  havo  moro  oapablo,  bettor 
tralmnl  porsonnol  anil  aobiovo  htplior  tovols  of  subunit  porformanoo. 

Tito  Hoooml  j'.onoral  bypotbosis  omtoornoil  rolat  lonsblps  wirb  moasuros  of  **anatomioal‘*  struottiro,  that  Is,  vart- 
ablos  vlosorlblup  illstvibut  Ions  anil  lormal  rolat  lonsblps  amonp  subunits  or  positions  (Porior  ot  al,,  197‘>),  U was 
oxpootoil  that  bipb  lovols  ot  anatoinloal  struoturo  as  roliooloil  by  larpo  sl?.e,  tall  oont  ipurat  imts , larpo  span.s  of 
oontrol,  ami  Itipb  spoolal  i;ai  ion  (itlvlsion  of  labor)  wouhi  bo  assoeiatoil  with  olimalos  rltaraot  or  I /oU  by  rolaitvoly 
unooopir.ti  Ivo,  tmfriomUv  w<»rkproup  total  lonsblps,  eommunloat  Ion  li  if  f iou  1 1 ios,  imsupportlve  Uniilorsblp,  ami  monot- 
onous, low  ohallonpo  tasks.  Also  oxpootoil  woro  rolativoly  unskUloil,  U>w  aptitude  porsonnol  oompositlonH  as  woll 
us  lovj  lovols  of  subunit  porformanoo. 

Tbo  tblnl  ponoral  bypotbosis  oonoornod  rolat louships  with  ntoasuros  of  "oporat ional " struoturo  or  moasuros 
rofleelinp  tito  struolurinp  of  ovonts  (Katz  Kalu*,  I9t»6),  It  w<is  oxpootoil  tb.at  bipb  lovels  ol  oporatlottal  struo- 
turo, iloflnod  by  bipb  ootii ral  Iral ion  of  authority,  formall/oii  rolos  .mU  oommunioation  proooduros,  amt  siamiard l?.oil 
proooiluros,  would  bo  assooiatod  with  oUmutos  ebaraotori/od  by  low  lovols  of  rolo  oonfllot  and  ambipviUy,  i.tsk- 
oriontod  loadorsbip,  low  lovols  of  individual  .autonomy,  ami  monoiomuis,  uncballonpinp  tasks  ib.tt  woro  low  in  00m- 
ploxlty.  Also  oxpootoil  woro  lower  sooros  on  subunit  porformanoo  moasuros  and  loss  oapablo,  loss  liainod  porsonnol. 

Tho  firtl  bypoLliosts  roflootod  a ponoral  tbomo  of  a social  system,  inf'prallnp  modol  approaolt  to  orpanl/al  tonal 
invest  Ipat  ion  (of.  James  & Jones,  197(^).  Based  on  tbo  linkapo  ooncopt  that  varl.tblos  in  dlroot  conooptual  proxlmilv 
would  bo  moro  blpbly  Intorcorrolatod  than  variables  connootod  by  Indirect  llnkapos  or  Intervcninp  variables  (Indik, 
I9b8),  it  was  bypotbos Ir.od  that  suluuill  oontoxt  ami  struoturo  mo.iHoros  would  bo  moro  blpbly  related  to  subunit 
ollmato  than  to  psyoholoptoa I olimato  wlilch  by  dofinillon  inolndos  tho  aiMltlonal  olomonts  of  porooptiort  and  psv- 
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irjU  provuHHlnK  »ltuat  tonal  altrilmivM. 

Juvolopment  of  n mofliuiro  nl  psyrhulo^U  nl  I’llmati'  Involved 
thri'o  HU'pH,  roUowtiig  .1  rompi  oluMiHivo  rovtow  oi  the  Mtoiature  <i*f.  Jnmea  & Jt.iu'H,  1974,  I97h;  .luneH,  James,  6 
Hornlck,  Note  J;  Jones,  James,  Urnnl,  llornlek,  fc  Sells,  Kote  4),  measuroH  of  a variety  of  pereelved  sUualiunal 
aiirlbuU's  wlll\  relatlvelv  direct  lien  to  individual  experience  were  eonatructed  and  administered  to  a sample  of 
U.  S.  Navy  enlisted  nu*n.  Second,  these  measures  were  component  analyzed  and  the  resulting  'omponents  were  used  as 
indices  ot  psychological  cltmate>  Third,  component  solutions  were  compared  ‘cross  two  additional  types  of  organi- 
zation to  assess  dimension  genorallzabllity  and  the  potential  tor  a common  eoie  of  dimensions, 

Aggrogat ion  ot  psycho  log ica  I cj  imau»  sc^>res.  Within  the  Navy  sample,  psychological  climate  scores  were  aggre- 
gated .o  lU'Hcrlhe  subunit  and  organizational  climate.  The  represenlat I veness  of  each  level  of  aggre,  utlon  was 
ompiilcally  assessed  on  the  basis  of;  (a)  significant  dliferences  in  subunit  mean  psychological  climate  scores, 

(b)  indices  of  statistical  power  and  Interrater  reliability,  (o)  estimates  of  the  fellablllty  of  the  mean  scores, 
and  (d)  representativeness  of  otlu*r  cl Imalo-i el  U ed  situational  measures  (e.g.,  structure).  As  treated  later,  the 
d.Ua  suggested  that  aggregation  should  he  restricted  to  the  level  of  the  smallest  (and  most  homogeneous)  subunit 
stud  tod. 

Construct^. validity  of  climate  and  subunit  climate  measures.  The  construct  validity  of  the  psy- 

chological and  subunit  climate  scores  was  assessed  by  relating  such  measures  to  measures  of  subunit  context  and 
structure  and  to  measures  of  Individual  resources  and  position  variables  (for  psychological  climate)  and  personnel 
composition  (iov  subunit  climate). 

Predict  ion  of  suhun It  porf ormance . The  lelat lonships  of  situational  attributes  (including  subunit  climate) 
with  subunit  performance  were  Investigated  by  using  subunit  context,  structure,  climate,  and  personnel  composition 
mo.isures  to  predict  subunit  performance. 

Me  t bod 

8jn))p_l_e 

The  U.  S.  Navy  sample  consisted  of  male,  enlisted  personnel  (n  « 4,T15)  on  20  ships  operating  in  the  Atlantic 
.ind  Pacific  Oceans  during  the  latter  half  of  1973.  The  ships  included  two  aircraft  carriers  witli  crews  ot  approx- 
imately 4,000  men,  and  four  classes  of  destroyer  with  crews  averaging  betwot*n  225  and  375  men.  Ships  were  organized 
into  four  or  more  dep.artments , each  responsihlo  lor  a major  set  of  duties  (e,g,,  engineering,  operations,  supply, 
weapons).  Departments  were  further  subdivided  into  divisions;  for  example,  the  Engineering  Department  consisted  of 
divisions  concerned  with  tlu>  main  propulsion  unit,  boilers,  elecirlcHl  systems,  and  so  forth.  The  total  possible 
.subunit  sample  was  105  departments  and  281  divisions. 

Individual  sampling  on  carriers  was  limited  to  non-avlatlon  personnel  and  stratified  by  department  and  divi- 
sion; destroyers  were  sampled  on  a lOOZ  basis.  Individual  questionnaire  data  were  collected  in  group  sessions 
during  the  first  weeks  of  deployment.  Responses  were  obt;  Ined  from  76Z  of  the  available  men  on  uestroyors  and  45% 
of  the  men  in  sampled  divisions  on  carriers  (90%  of  the  distributed  questionnaires).  Age  (M  • 23,8  years)  and  time 
in  the  Navy  (M  ■ 4.8  years)  Indicated  that  most  respondents  were  in  thclc  first  enlistment,  bevels  ranged  from  K-l, 
the  lowest  enlisted  pay  r.ite,  to  E-9,  the  lilghest  enlisted  grade;  moan  educa,.lon  was  12  years. 

Two  additional  samples  were  studied  lo  explore  the  generallzahllity  of  the  psychological  climate  measures.  One 
sample  consisted  of  398  male  firemen  below  the  rank  of  district  chief  In  two  departments  in  the  southwest  United 
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Stati'H*  Klro  Rtrttlooji  rounfuliMl  ut  ono  four  eompanU»n  ol  fmir  ravn  uaHu  qiu*!!! lonnalri'n  wfio  ai1mlnlwit'rt«vi  to 
groupH  of  H to  poraonH.  Data  wkTo  obtained  from  72X  ol  oHnlblo  li'HpomleiUai  The  avoram*  ap.o  wa«  Ih  yoara;  mean 
tonuro  was  \\,\  voaraj  4 IX  ot  the  Kamplo  had  comnletod  one  or  more  yoara  of  ml  lege. 

A rteiohi!  I'omparliion  aamplo  eoaalHleii  SOA  exempt  employoea  i»l  a private  health  rare  proj'.ram,  ranglnp,  I ti'm  top 
regional  management  to  flrat-line  aupervlavira.  Konrlet'n  tunetlonal  areaa  (e.g.,  nuraiOKt  data  prooeanlng*  aeeo\nU“ 
Ing)  and  A*  separate  looatlona  (IneUuUng  seven  large  tu^npliala)  were  represented.  <Jurst lonnalros  were  administered 
by  mall,  with  a 7AX  usable  retvjrn  rate.  Kemalea,  primarily  miiHing  nupervlaors,  represented  ^2X  ol  the  sample. 

Mean  age  was  AJ  years;  appr»ixlmately  half  the  sample  possesned  a college  or  piofesslonal  degree, 

Indjvldvijil  li'Vel  Measures 

f I • 1^'*?  psychologtcal  climate  questionnaire  (administered  to  all  three  sam- 

ples) consisted  of  IA3  Items  that  described  relatively  specific  aspects  of  the  work  ailuatlon.  The  items  repre- 
sented IS  a pilorl  composites,  manv  of  which  had  been  shown  by  previous  research  to  be  Internally  consl9tei\t,  psy- 
cholt^)\lc,il  Iv  meanlngtul  measures  of  the  work  environment  (see  Table  1),  Inch  composite  consisted  ol  two  to  seven 
Items,  each  wUb  a stem  and  three  to  live  scales  responses.  Composites  were  scored  by  summing  across  relevant  item 
responses  (v.irl.tnces  weit‘  similar). 

.lob  »'r  role  delated  mtsisures  Included  role  ambiguity,  role  conflict  (House  b Riceo,  I97.!a»  Kahn,  Wolfe,  Quinn, 
Snoek,  f>  Kos«’nihal,  iSbA;  l.lchtman  4 Hunt,  197*),  autonomy  (Campbell  et  al.,  1970;  IKtckman  & bawler,  1971;  Turner  A 
l.awrence,  l9t>S),  t tsk  variety,  task  identity,  Job  challenge  (Forehand  Cll  er,  l9ftA;  Hackman  i bawler,  1971;  Dorter 
b l..'»wler,  l9hS),  and  opport un 1 1 ies  tor  growth  and  advancement  (Uer.'.berg,  I96b;  House  A Rir.ro,  l97ia,  l97ih).  Other 
measures  reflected  Job  pressure  and  standards  of  performance  (Hou.se  f»  Rlr./.o,  1972a;  Sells,  19b),  I9b8a). 

l.»  .uier  related  measures  Included  support,  Interaction  facilitation,  goal  emphasis,  and  work  facilitation 
Olowery  ^ Seashore,  I9b6;  Campbell  et  al,,  1970;  Halpln,  1966;  House  A Kerr,  1971;  l.lkert,  1961;  l.itwin  6 Stringer, 
1968;  Taylor,  1971),  as  well  as  measures  of  the  leader*s  ability  to  plan  ami  coordinate  activities  and  Influence 
superiors  (House  A Kerr,  1973).  Also  IncUtdod  were  measures  reflecting  confidence  and  trust  between  supervisors  and 
subordinates  (Flacks,  1969;  Jones  et  al,,  1975;  Sells,  1968a;  Wood,  I97A). 

Measures  of  the  woikgroup  environment  included  cooperation,  Irlendllness,  pride,  and  workgroup  image  (Hlau, 

195A;  Farris,  1971;  Hackman  A bawler,  1971;  Hall,  1971;  Steiner,  1972).  Finally,  variables  primarily  related  to 
larger  subunits  ami  the  total  organisation  included  organifal lonal  level  ambiguity  and  conflict  (Kirgo,  House,  A 
blrt/.man,  1970),  eommunicat  ion  patterns  (Sells,  1968b;  Shaw,  1971),  consistency  and  fairness  of  orgaol?.itlonal 
policies  and  reward  policies  and  reward  processes  (Hacbman  A bawler,  1971;  Porter  A bawler,  1968;  Vroom,  196A), 
esprit  (Friedlander  A Nargulls,  1969;  Halpln  A Croft,  1963;  Litvin  A Stringer,  1968),  and  professional  and  organi- 
sational identification  (Farris,  19^1). 

I nd iy  i d \Kt  I r o sou  rc  e me  a su  res.  Measures  of  indtvidunl  characteristics  and  resources  were  obtained  for  the  Navy 
sample.  These  measures  included  age,  marital  status,  years  of  formal  education,  intelligence  (Navy  Ceneral  Clavssi- 
flcatlon  Test  or  COT  scores),  nvjmber  of  grades  failed  tn  school,  sire  of  preenl Istment  home  town  (5-polnt  scale 
ranging  from  small  town  to  large  city),  mimber  of  rooms  in  childhood  house  (5-point  scale  ranging  from  four  or  lower 
rooms  to  ll  or  more),  and  three  composites  measuring  Ego  Needs  (three  items  reflecting  needs  for  recognition  ami 
approval,  a ■ .59),  Sclt-Fstcem  (four  items  reflecting  scU'-conf Idenco  and  self-rated  ability,  o * ,5A),  and  pre- 
cnllstment  disciplinary  record  (three  items  reflecting  school  and  discipline  problems,  u « .6A). 

earlier  article,  Herman  and  Hulin  (1972)  suggested  ch.it  variables  primarily  con- 
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trolU'd  by  the  organlzntlon  (e.g.,  size,  tcclmology,  etc.)  are  situationul  and  thus  nay  be  disLlngulshed  from  vari- 
ables such  as  age  or  education  which  are  brought  into  the  situation  by  the  Individual  and  are  relatively  Independent 
of  organiz.it lonal  control.  In  attempting  to  apply  this  distinction,  however,  they  found  that  the  classification  of 
Home  variables  (e.g.,  tenure,  hierarchical  level)  w^*  - arbitrary  because  such  variables  were  mutually  controlled  I v 
both  tnc  individual  and  the  organization.  Thus,  in  the  present  study,  variables  which  reflected  mutual  organiza- 
tional and  individual  influences  were  consldert'd  separately  as  a third  category.  Because  such  variables  are  typ“ 
Ically  relat.ed  to  tue  individual's  position  or  status  in  the  organization,  they  were  referred  to  as  "position 
variables . " 

Postclou  mea  iures  obtained  from  the  Navy  sample  included  self-report  measures  of  tenure,  level  or  pay  j rade, 
numlu'V  of  men  supervised,  number  of  advanced  or  technical  training  schools  (A  or  B schools)  completed,  and  number 
of  functional  or  other  training  schools  completed.  In  addition,  measures  of  job  specialty  were  obtained  from  ship 
records  and  grouped  into  four  types--unskilled,  requiring  little  training;  medium  level  mechanical;  clerical  and  low 
level  technical;  and  high  level  skilled  (Orr,  1960;  Seymour,  Gunderson,  & Vallaclier,  1973). 

C)r ganizational  and  Subunit  Situational  Measures 

Although  situational  measures  werj;  obtained  from  the  Navy  sample  for  ships,  departments,  and  divisions,  analy- 
ses were  restricted  to  the  subunit  level  for  reasons  discussed  later.  Thus,  situational  measures  are  described  only 
for  the  ’evcls  at  which  subsequent  analyses  were  conducted  (l.c. , departments  and  divisions). 

Subunit  structure  measures.  Measures  of  the  anatomical  aspects  of  subunit  structure  were  obtained  from  ship 
records.  These  measures  included;  the  number  of  men  in  the  division/department;  specialization — the  number 

of  separate  occupational  titles  in  the  divlslon/department ; configurat ion /shape— the  number  of  actual  ranks  between 
Che  lowest  and  highest  ranking  enlisted  men  in  Che  dlvision/department ; and  configuration/span  of  ccntrol--a  latio 
of  the  number  of  enlisted  supervisory  personnel  (E-6  or  above)  to  the  number  of  men  below  that  rank  (a  high  score 
reflected  a low  span  of  control). 

As  shown  in  Table  2,  operational  aspects  of  subunit  structure  were  measured  by  21  questionnaire  items  (A-  or 
S-point  Likert  scales)  derived  from  interviews  with  Navy  personnel  and  from  the  research  ; ’.teratnre  (James  & Jones, 
1976;  Inkson,  Pugh,  & Hickson,  1970;  Pugh,  Hickson,  Uinings,  6 Turner,  1968).  Questionnaires  were  administered 
during  the  first  weeks  of  deployment;  responses  were  obtained  from  the  heads  of  91  departments  and  22A  divisions. 

A principal  components  analysis  of  the  21  Items  yielded  seven  components  with  eigenvalues  ^ 1.0.  The  seven 
components  were:  (a)  General  Centralization  of  Decision  Making,  (b)  General  Standardization  of  Procedures,  (c) 

Intei'dependence  with  Other  Work  Units,  (d)  Formalization  of  the  Role  Structure,  (c)  Centralization  of  Work  Alloca- 
tion ind  Scheduling,  (f)  Formalization  of  Communication,  and  (g)  a unique  component  reflecting  Standardization  of 
Procedures  Cor  Expending  Funds.  Separate  analyses  for  departments  and  divisions  yielded  similar  results.  Component 
scores  (M  « 50,  ^0  = 10)  were  calculated  for  each  department  and  division  by  a direct  solution  method  (see  Harman, 
1967,  p.  3A9). 

Internal  consistency  estimates  of  relLabllity  were  based  on  items  with  loadings  ^ |i.A0|.  Except  for  Formali- 
zation of  Communic.1t  Ion  (u  = .27)  and  the  one  item  component  for  Standardization  of  Expenditures,  alpha  varied  from 
.52  (Interdependence  with  Other  Work  Units)  to  .72  (General  Centralization  of  Decision  Making)  and  was  considered 
acceptable  given  the  limite*’  .umber  of  items.  The  Formalization  of  Communication  and  Standa*'dlz.it  Ion  of  Expenditure 
components  were  deleted  from  remaining  analyses. 

Context  measures  (also  based  upon  questionnaire  data  from  the  315  division  and  department 
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heads)  Included  technology  and  emphaKlH  on  various  goals*  as  well  as  personnel,  habitability,  and  equipment 
resources.  Technology  was  measured  by  a A-ltem  composite  (range  • ^ to  19).  A high  score  reflected  a nonroullne, 
complex  technology  where  success  was  difficult  to  evaluate  and  subject  to  uncertainty  (cf.  Uage  & Mken,  1969;  Mohr, 
1971;  Perrow,  1967;  Pugh,  Hickson,  Hlnlnga,  & Turner,  1969;  Woodward,  1965),  Cocfticlcnt  alpha  was  only  .44,  hut 
significant  Hem  intercorrelat ions  suggested  that  they  sampled  one  ctJnceptual  area  (James  & Hlllson,  197!3). 

The  emphasis  placed  on  various  goals  was  measured  in  terms  of  two  component  scores.  Four-point,  Likert  typo 
items  were  constructed  to  measure  nine  major  division  and  dep.artmeut  goals  as  defined  by  Navy  personnel.  Components 
analyses  o.‘  these  items  yielded  two  components  (X  * 1.0,  42%  of  trace):  (a)  Emphasis  on  Morale,  reflecting  the 

emphasis  on  improving  morale,  dcveUiplng  new  procedures  and  programs,  promotion  of  personnel,  and  doing  better  than 
other  divi 3 lous/departments  aboard  ship  (u  « .62);  and  (b)  Emphasis  o,.  Following  Standardized  Procedures,  reflecting 
the  emphasis  on  following  standardized  procedures,  rollabllitv  of  performance,  and  overall  effectiveness  (a  « .51). 
Component  scores  (M  * 50,  ^l)  ■ 10)  were  computed  for  each  department  and  division  by  a direct  solution  method 
(Harman,  1967). 

Other  context  measures  included  single,  5-*point,  questionnaire  items  for:  (a)  condition  of  work  equipment; 

(b)  availability  of  funds  and  supplies  for  work;  (e)  availability  of  funds  for  habitability  Improvements;  and  (d) 
personnel  resources  within  the  dlvislon/departmenl. 

Subunit  criteria . The  primary  measures  of  subunit  performance  were  developed  through  a multistage  process. 
First,  interviews  with  naval  officers  and  ship  commanders  generated  eight  aspects  of  effective  division  performance: 
(1)  Quality  of  Work,  (2)  Adherence  to  Planned  Maintenance  Schedules,  (3)  Readiness  to  Ftilfil)  Commitments,  (4) 
Performance  under  Pressure,  (5)  Efficiency,  (6)  Cooperation  with  Other  Divisions,  (7)  Safety,  and  (8)  Leadership 
Ability  of  Enlisted  Supervisors.  Following  Identification  and  definition  of  these  dimensions,  officers  were  asked 
to  suggest  three  statements  describing  levels  of  performance  (l.e,,  poor,  adequate,  superior)  for  each  dimension. 

The  resulting  24  statements  were  randomly  mixed  (Arvey  & Hoyle,  1974).  Each  department  head  rated  subordinate 
cUvlalons  on  each  statement  by  Indicating  whether  the  division  performed:  (a)  bettor  than,  (b)  equal  to,  or  (c) 
below  the  performance  ‘ovel  described  in  the  statement  (cf,  Elanz  & Ohlselll,  1972).  Scores  on  each  of  the  eight 
dimensions  were  caiculatcd  by  summing  the  appropriate  ratings  where  a "better  than"  rating  was  scored  as  a 3, 

"equal  to"  received  a 2,  and  "worse  chan"  received  a 1.  (The  Cuttmari  scaling  procedure  recommended  by  lUanx  and 
Ctblselli  provided  no  Improvement  over  the  above  approcach.) 

Additional  criteria  included  ratings  by  division  heads  concerning  problems  caused  by  the  use  of  drugs  and 
alcohol  (4-polnt  scale  varying  from  frequent  to  nonexistent)  and  frequency  of  reqm?sL  to  trausfi.  from  the  division 
(3-point  scale  ranging  from  many  requests  to  no  requests). 

Criterion  data  were  collected  at  the  end  of  each  8hlp*s  deployment  period  (five  to  seven  months  after  the 
context,  structure,  and  Individual  questionnaire  d.ita).  Data  were  obtained  from  160  divisions,  representing  19 
slilps  and  all  division  types.  Despite  attempt.s  to  obtain  d.ata  for  all  divisions,  some  of  ihe  division  ami  depart- 
ment heads  bad  been  rotated  from  the  ship  near  the  end  of  the  cruise  and  their  repl.arements  larked  sufficient 
observations  to  provide  the  ratings. 

Results 

ReaviHs  are  presented  aa  follows:  (.n)  dimensions  of  psycholop.lcal  climate,  (b)  lompavlson  ot  these  dimensions 

across  samples,  (c)  agreement  and  represent.Tt iveness  iinalyses  for  aggregated  scores,  (d)  correlates  ol  psyct\oioglcal 
and  division  climate,  and  (e)  prediction  of  division  criteria. 
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Dimensions  of  psycholoKic’al  climate.  A principal  components  analysis  of  the  35  a priori  composites  was  eon-- 
ducted  on  the  Navy  sample  (see  Table  3).  Reliability  estimates  (coefficient  alpha)  for  these  composites  ranged  from 
,44  to  .81  and  were  considered  acceptable  because  alpha  Is  n function  of  the  number  of  items  In  the  composite  and 
tends  to  be  conservative  (l.ord  & Novlck,  1968).  Similar  values  were  found  for  rhe  other  samples. 

vSlx  components  with  elgfMivalucs  ^ l.O  wore  found  (59%  of  trace).  Kollowlng  varimax  rotation*  the  first  com- 
ponent reflected  perceived  conflict  in  organizational  goals  and  objectives,  combined  with  ambiguity  of  organiza- 
tional structure  and  roles,  a Jack  of  interdepartmental  cooperation,  and  poor  communication  from  management.  Also 
Included  were  poor  planning,  inefficient  Job  design,  a lack  of  awareness  of  employee  needs  and  problems,  and  a lack 
of  fairness  and  objectivity  of  the  reward  process.  This  component  was  labelled  “Conflict  and  Ambiguity." 

The  second  component  reflected  a job  perceived  as  challenging,  important  to  the  Navy,  and  involving  a variety 
of  duties,  including  dealing  with  other  people.  The  job  was  seen  as  providing  autonomy  and  feedback,  and  demanding 
high  standards  of  quality  and  performance.  This  component  was  designated  "Job  Challenge,  Importance,  and  Variety." 

The  third  component,  "header  Facilitation  and  Support,"  reflected  leader  behavior  such  as  the  extent  to  which 
the  leader  was  perceived  as  helping  to  accomplish  work  goals  by  means  of  scheduling  activities,  planning,  etc.,  as 
well  as  the  extent  to  which  he  was  seen  ns  facilitating  interpersonal  relationships  and  providing  personal  support. 

The  fourth  component,  "Workgroup  Cooperation,  Friendliness,  and  Warmth,"  generally  described  relationships 
among  group  members  and  their  pride  in  the  workgroup.  Only  composites  describing  the  workgroup  loaded  on  this 
component.  The  fifth  component,  "Hrofesslona I and  Organizational  Ksprlt,"  reflected  perceived  external  image  and 
desirable  growth  potential  offered  by  the  job  and  by  the  Navy.  Also  lnclud^*d  were  perceptions  of  an  open  atmosph?re 
to  express  one*s  feelings  and  thoughts,  confidence  In  the  loader,  and  consistently  applied  organizational  policies, 
combined  with  non-conflicting  role  expectations  and  reduced  job  pressure. 

The  sixth  and  final  component  had  loadings  for  only  three  composites.  This  component,  "Job  Standards," 
reflected  the  degree  to  which  the  job  was  seen  as  having  rigid  standards  of  quality  and  accuracy*  combined  with 
inadequate  time,  manpower,  training,  and  resources  to  complete  the  task.  Also  reflected  wore  a perceived  lack  of 
confidence  and  trust  by  supervisors  and  management  personnel.  Scores  for  the  six  components  (M  ■ 50,  ^ • 10)  were 
computed  by  a direct  solution  method  (Harman,  1967). 

Comparison  of  psychological  climate  dimensions  across  samples.  Psychological  cllm.ate  components  from  the  Navy 
sample  were  compared  to  components  derived  from  the  other  two  samples  (James,  Stebblngs,  Hartman,  & Jones,  in  press; 
Jones  & James,  Note  5),  Each  comparison  sample  also  yielded  six  components  with  eigenvalues  > 1.0  (62.8%  of  trace 
for  firemen,  66.8%  for  health  care  managers).  As  Indicated  In  Table  4,  five  of  the  six  components— Leadership 
Facilitation  and  Support;  Workgroup  Cooperation,  Friendliness,  and  Warmth;  Conflict  and  Ambiguity;  Professional  and 
Organizational  Esprit;  and  Job  Challenge,  Importance,  and  Variety— were  similar  across  the  three  samples.^ 

The  sixth  component  tended  to  be  somewhat  less  generalizable.  For  health  rare  managers,  this  component 
appeared  to  represent  a finer  bieakdown  of  the  Challenge,  Importance,  and  Variety  Component,  with  loadings  by  Job 
Importance  (.70),  Job  Challenge  (.58),  and  Job  Standards  (.40).  Both  latter  variables,  however,  also  had  loadings 
> |i.40|  on  components  similar  to  the  five  mentioned  previously  for  the  Navy  sample.  The  sixth  component  for  the 
firemen  appeared  to  reflect  mutual  trust,  with  loadings  by  Confidence  and  Trust  in  Subordinates  (.68)  and  in  the 
Leader  (.50). 

Aggregation  of  psychological  climate  3core_s.  As  discuaaed  earlier,  the  use  of  aggregated  (i.e.,  mean)  psycho- 
logical climate  scores  to  describe  organizational  and/or  subunit  climates  required  an  empirical  demonstration  that 
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various  rriterla  were  met.  Suggested  analyses  included  the  demonstration  of  differences  In  perceptiotiH  across 
different  situations,  an  assessment  of  the  reliability  of  the  aggregated  score,  and  a demonstration  of  the  construct 
validity  of  the  aggregated  score.  In  the  present  study,  these  analyses  were  conducted  for  each  of  the  six  psycho- 
log'ical  climate  componerts,  A subset  of  the  Navy  sample  was  used  ami  aggregated  scores  were  constructed  'or  223 
divisions,  97  departments,  and  20  ships  (3,693  individuals).  Only  divisions  with  psychological  climate  data  for  six 
or  more  persons  were  included  in  these  and  subsequent  analyses. 

Between  group  differences  in  perception  were  Lssessed  by  means  oi  separate  one-way  ANOVAs  computed  for  each 
climate  component,  where  each  division  represented  a treatment  cell  and  individual  scores  on  the  component  were  the 
dependent  variable.  Similar  analyses  were  run  for  departments  and  ships.  All  resulting  F ratios  were  significant. 

As  described  in  Ebel  (1951),  the  ANOVA  results  were  converted  to  Intraclass  correlation  coefficients  as  esti- 
mates of  statistical  power  and  Interrater  reliability  (McNemar,  1969).  These  values  were  relatively  low,  however. 
Median  Intraclass  correlations  were  approximately  .12  for  divisions,  .06  for  departments,  and  .02  for  ships.  Only 
the  v.aUies  for  divisions  were  within  the  range  of  power  estimates  reported  in  earlier  studies.  The  reliability  of 
each  aggregated  (mean)  score  was  then  measured  by  applying  Spearman-Brown  (S.  B.)  estimates  to  the  intraclass  cor- 
relation, where  the  harmonic  mean  tor  the  appropriate  organizational  level  (e.g.,  division)  was  used  as  the  adjust- 
ing factor  (Guilford,  1954),  The  resulting  estimates  were  considerably  higher,  with  medians  of  approximately  ,68 
for  divisions  and  .71  for  departments  and  ships. 

The  S,  B.  estlm.-ites  indicated  stability  for  the  aggregated  scores,  but  appeared  to  be  somewhat  fallible  indi- 
cators of  perceptual  agreement  where  larger  sample  sizes  were  involved  (e.g.,  departments  and  ships).  This  conclu- 
sion was  further  supported  when  department  context  and  structure  measures  were  compared  with  division  context  and 
structure  scores  (see  Table  5),  Department  scores  were  added  to  the  appropriate  dlvlsiou  cata  records  (l.e.,  all 
divisions  within  a department  received  the  same  department  score)  and  correlated  with  division  scores  (n  * 205 
divisions).  Except  for  size  and  the  two  configuration  variables,  relationships  were  low  or  nonsignificant,  indi- 
cating considerable  intradepartment  heterogeneity  for  context  and  structure  measures.  In  other  words,  the  majority 
of  department  context  and  structure  scores  did  not  appear  to  meaningfully  describe  their  respective  divisions.  Such 
results  coincided  with  the  information  provided  by  the  Incraclass  correlations  (rather  than  the  S.  B,  estimates) 
that  departments  (and  ships)  consisted  of  heterogeneous  subunits. 

The  mecnlng  of  the  aggregated  score  was  further  addressed  by  exploring  relationships  of  psychological  and 
subunit  climate  scores  with  various  situational,  individual,  and  position  variables.  Based  on  the  results  described 
above  and  because  divisions  were  the  most  homogeneous  oubunits  in  terms  of  technology,  function,  personnel  composi- 
tion, etc.,  the  remainder  ot  the  study  focused  on  the  division  as  the  most  meaningful  organizational  subunit.  Thus, 
the  division  was  the  highest  level  of  organizational  subunit  used  in  the  remoinlng  annlyses  and  psychological  cli- 
mate scores  were  aggregated  only  to  the  division  level. 

Correlates  of  psychological  climate.  Correlations  with  psychological  climate  were  based  on  a sample  of  3,726 
sailors  for  whom  all  dnt.a  were  available.  No  differences  were  found  between  the  total  sample  and  this  reduced 
sample  In  terms  of  psychological  climate,  individual  resource,  or  position  variable  scores.  Each  man  in  a particu- 
lar division  was  assigned  that  division’s  context  and  structure  scores  and  these  scores  were  correlated  with  his 
Individual  scores  (see  Tabic  6),  In  the  interests  of  brevity,  only  significant  correlations  were  reported  (complete 
analyscK  arc  available  from  the  authors). 

Relationships  between  psychological  climate  and  division  context  and  structure  scores  were  low  and  generally 
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nonelgniftcant.  Only  the  Workgroup  Cooperation,  Frlendllnesa,  and  Warmth  component  showed  any  consistent  pattern 
of  relationship  with  these  measures  and  then  only  in  terms  of  low  correlations  with  size-related  variables  (e.g., 
size,  span  of  control,  number  of  levels).  The  pattern  of  relationships  between  psychological  climate  and  individual 
resource  and  position  variables  was  somewhat  stronger,  although  correlations  were  again  low  except  for  the  Job 
Challenge,  Importance,  and  Variety  measure.  This  component  was  poHltlvely  related  to  age,  time  in  the  Navy»  hier- 
archical level,  number  of  men  supervised,  number  of  other  training  schools,  and  self-esteem,  but  was  negatively 
related  to  assignment  to  unskilled  jobs,  Such  correlations  appeared  to  reflect  an  increased  responsibility  and 
challenge  associated  with  promotion.  Individual  resources  and  position  variables  were  also  related  to  Workgroup 
Cooperation,  Friendliness,  and  Warmth  and  to  Professional  and  Organizational  Fsprit,  Higher  scores  on  the  latter 
component  were  generally  found  for  the  older,  less  educated  sailors  in  the  relatively  unskilled  Jobs. 

The  major  interest  of  the  present  study  was  identifying  relationships  with  psychological  and  division  climate, 
borne  knowledge  of  relationships  among  the  various  nonclimate  domains  was  essential  to  fully  interpret  these  find- 
ings, however.  In  the  interests  of  brevity,  auch  nonclimatc  interrelationships  are  presented  In  summary  only.  In 
general  terms:  (a)  relr.tionships  among  division  context  variables  were  generally  low  or  nonsignificant;  (b)  corre- 

lations among  anatomical  structure  measures  were  generally  significant  but  moderate,  operational  structure  measures 
represented  uncorrelated  components,  and  relationships  between  anatomical  and  operational  structure  measures  were 
generally  low  and  nonsignificant;  (c)  with  the  exception  of  the  four  Job-type  measures,  relationships  among  the 
position  variables  were  significant  and  greater  than  |l.AO|;  (d)  relationships  among  individual  resource  measures 
were  low  but  significant;  (e)  relatiorships  between  division  context  and  structure  measures  tended  to  be  low, 
although  nonroutine  technology  and  higher  rated  personnel  resources  wore  associated  with  smaller  division  sizes  and 
low  role  formalization;  (f)  relationships  between  position  variables  and  individual  rescurce  measures  were  low  to 
moderate,  where  significant  relationships  among  tenure,  number  of  men  supervised,  hierarchical  level,  and  training 
reflected  general  patterns  of  promotion  in  the  military;  and  (g)  relationships  of  division  context  and  structure 
with  position  variables  and  individual  resource  measures  tended  to  be  low  or  nonsignificant,  although  divisions  with 
higher  levels  of  technology  tended  to  have  mot'  intelligent  men  in  more  highly  trained  Job  specialties. 

Correlates  of  division  climate.  In  order  to  study  the  correlates  of  division  climate,  a typology  of  division 
climate  was  developed  and  the  resulting  climate  types  were  correlated  with  the  nonclimate  variable  domains.  The 
division  climate  typology  was  obtained  by  clustering  divisions  with  similar  profiles  on  the  six  division  climate 
scores.  The  profile  analysis  was  simplified,  however,  because  the  divisions  represented  cercaln  existing  (formal) 
types  based  on  homogeneity  of  function  or  task.  Twelve  types  were  represented  (e.g.,  Navigation,  Deck  Maintenance, 
Llectronics,  Communication,  etc.)  and  divisions  within  each  type  tended  to  have  similar  climate  profiles  'e.g.,  the 
climate  profiles  for  all  Deck  Maintenance  divisions  across  the  20  ships  were  simllarK  Furthermore,  the  vectors  of 
mean  division  climate  scores,  were  visibly  similar  for  some  of  the  12  functional  types.  Thus,  it  appeared  that  the 
functional  types  might  be  further  collapsed  on  the  basis  of  similarities  in  climate  score  profiles. 

Both  an  a priori  grouping  and  a hierarchical  clustering  of  the  12  functional  types  (Ward  & Hook,  1963)  sug- 
gested Seven  meaningful  climate  clusters  (a  separate  hierarchical  clustering  of  the  223  separate  divisions  corrob- 
orated this  conclusion).  Finally,  a multiple  discriminant  analysis  (MDA)  was  conducted  with  the  seven  clusters  as 
partitioning  variables  and  the  division  climate  scores  (n  • 223)  as  dependent  variables.  The  MDA  results  supported 
the  division  climate  typology  and  demonstrated  that  78%  of  the  variance  in  tije  discriminant  space  was  attributable 
to  between  group  dlfferencea,  based  on  significant  discriminant  functions  and  the  multivariate  analog  of  ui' 


(Tatsuoka,  1970).  An  avoragc  of  72%  of  iho  c*litmto  score  variance  was  included  In  the  discriminant  space.  ^ Thus, 
the  seven  division  climate  types  appeared  to  ^rovlde  a meantnRful  basis  for  the  remnininR  analyses  addressing 
div  Islon  cl Imatc. 

Each  of  the  seven  division  clusters  w.ts  described  and  named  on  the  basis  of  differences  between  the  climate 
mean  of  the  division  cUjster  and  the  grand  means  for  all  divisions  (see  T.iblc  7),  For  example.  Cluster  1 was  named 
"Cooperative  and  Friendly"  because  of  comparatively  high  scores  on  Workgroup  Cooperation,  Friendl lnec.s , and  Warmth, 
This  cluster  consisted  of  divlsloiiK  concerned  with  navigation,  antisubmarine  warfare,  and  gunnery  duties.  Cluster 
2,  labelled  "Conflicting  and  Ambiguous"  because  of  a comparatively  higher  mean  on  Conflict  and  Ambiguity  and  u low 
mean  score  on  Job  Standards,  was  comprised  of  divisions  concerned  with  missiles,  nuclear  weapons,  fire  control  for 
the  weapons  system,  and  divisions  concerned  with  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  ship's  electrical,  air  conditioning, 
and  life  support  systems.  The  means  for  Cluster  3 (Communications  and  Intelligence  Divisions)  suggested  an  unln- 
volvlng  atmosphere  which  had  relatively  high,  rigidly  adhered  to  job  standards.  This  cluster  was  Interpreted  as  an 
"Alienating  and  Constrictive"  division  climate.  Cluster  4 (Boilers  and  Main  Propulsion  Divisions)  had  a lower  mean 
on  the  workgroup  climate  component,  connoting  an  "Uncooperative  and  Unfriendly"  climate.  Comparatively  lower  means 
on  Job  Challenge,  Importance,  and  Variety,  Leadership  Facilitation  and  Support,  and  Workgroup  Cooperation,  Friend- 
liness, and  Warmth  suggested  that  Cluster  5 (Deck  Maintenance)  described  a "Monotonous,  Cold,  and  Unsupportlve" 
climate. 

Cluster  6 reflected  jobs  that  were  challenging,  Important,  multifaceted,  and  flexible.  In  conjunction  with  a 
cooperative,  friendly,  and  warm  workgroup  atmosphere.  Such  a profile  suggested  an  enriched  and  warm  work  envlron- 
.ent.  A low  mean  on  organizational  esprit,  however,  indicated  that  these  divisions  (primarily  concerned  with 
sophisticated  electronics)  did  not  provide  opportunities  that  compared  favorably  with  other  organizations,  espe- 
cially civilian  occupations.  This  cluster  was  therefore  labelled  "F.nrlched  and  Warm  Work  Rnvlronment/Organlzation- 
ally  Unlnvolvlng."  In  contrast,  Cluster  7 (Supply  Division)  suggested  a climate  that  was  "Organizationally  Involv- 
ing" with  high  esprit  and  identification  with  the  Navy  and  the  ship,  connoting  a climate  that  compared  favorably 
with  alternatives.  As  discussed  later,  however,  both  Clusters  6 and  7 appeared  to  be  influenced  by  the  nature  of 
their  personnel  and  may  thus  be  somewhat  Idiosyncratic. 

Kelatlonshlpa  between  division  climate  and  other  variable  domains  were  examined  by  means  of  an  MDA.  The  seven 
division  climate  clusters  provided  the  partitioning  variables,  and  division  context,  structure,  and  aggregated 
posit'' on  variables  and  individual  resource  scores  served  as  dependent  variables.  Individual  resource  and  position 
variables  were  aggregated  only  If  the  resulting  scores  appeared  meaningful  at  the  division  level  of  analysts.  Such 
variables  were  viewed  as  situational  attributes  representing  the  personnel  composition  of  the  division. 
Finally,  whenever  variables  evidenced  substantial  conceptual  and  statistical  overlap  (e.g.,  age  and  tenure),  only 
one  was  included. 

The  resulting  MDA  produced  four  significant  discriminant  functions  (£  < .03,  Bartlett's  V statistic).  The 
first  function  accounted  for  56,09%  of  the  between  cluster  variance,  the  second  21.61%,  the  third  ll.A7%,  and  the 
fourth  5.07%.  The  multivariate  analog  of  for  the  four  functions  was  .91,  (Separate  MDAs  for  each  of  the  non- 
climate  domains  provided  (o*s  of  ,38  for  division  context,  .67  for  division  structure,  ,62  for  aggregated  position 
variables,  and  .55  for  aggregated  individual  resources.) 

The  first  function  discriminated  most  clearly  between  Clusters  1 and  6 and  Clusters  4 and  5.  Enriched  and  Warm 
Work  Environment/Organlzatlonally  Unlnvolvlng  climates  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  Cooperative  and  Friendly  climates 
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had  a me  ‘c  fatvlligent  and  highly  tralnt'd  peraunncL  compoaitlon  than  the  MonotonouH,  Cold,  and  Unsuppori Ive , and  to 
Home  extent.  Uncooperative  and  Unfriendly  climates*  In  addition,  the  latter  two  cllmnteK  were  more  Hpociali/ed 
(l.e.,  more  John  per  division)  than  the  enriched  and  warm  ollmaCes,  but  less  special Ited  than  the  Conperitlvc  and 
Friendly  climates.  These  results  were  consistent  with  the  characteristics  of  the  divisions  comprising  the  climate 
clusters;  for  example,  Electronics  and  Navigation  Divisions  required  advanced,  technical  training,  while  Deck  Main- 
tenance, Boilcts,  and  Machinery  Divlslona  did  not  require  the  same  combination  of  teclinical  training  and  personnel 
intelligence. 

The  second  discriminant  tunctlon  most  clearly  identified  the  Organizationally  Involving  climate  cluster.  A 
defining  variable  for  this  function  was  tenure,  partly  reflecting  the  somewhat  idiosyncratic  nature  of  the  cluster. 
The  divisions  comprising  this  cluster  (Supply)  contained  several  foreign-born  individuals  who  had  enlisted  in  the 
Navy  as  stewards  because  such  assignment  was  seen  as  preferable  to  organizations  and  careers  available  in  their  own 
country.  Thus,  an  above  average  percentage  of  these  Individuals  had  reenilsted.  Supply  Divisions  were  also  the 
most  structurally  specialized  of  the  divisions  studied,  providing  a variety  of  personnel  services  (ship^s  store, 
food  service,  barber,  laundry,  etc.),  each  of  which  required  a certain  amount  of  special  training. 

The  third  discriminant  function  differentiated  most  distinctly  between  the  Uncooperative  and  Unfriendly  and  the 
Monotonous,  Cold,  and  Unsupport lvi>  climates.  The  latter  (l.e..  Deck  Maintenance  Divisions)  had  comparatively  flat- 
ter division  configurations,  larger  spans  of  control,  less  formalization  of  roles,  and  better  work  equipment  than 
the  former.  Moreover,  Deck  Maintenance  Divisions  had  the  lowest  average  tenure  and  training  of  all  divisions 
studied . 

The  last  discriminant  function  indicated  that  a Conflicting  and  Ambiguous  division  climate  (e.g.,  Missile  and 
Nuclear  Weapons  Divisions),  and  to  a lesser  extent  an  Enriched  and  Warm  Work  Environment/Orgnnizatlonally  Unlnvolv- 
Ing  climate,  had  comparatively  higher  degrees  of  interdependence  with  other  divisions,  more  nonroutlno  and  complex 
technologies,  higher  ratings  of  peraonn*:!,  and  more  formal  education,  bower  overall  standardization  of  procedures 
and  a higher  emphasis  on  morale  were  .also  indicated.  These  latter  variables,  however,  had  nonsignificant  univariate 
F ratios  and  thus  were  Interpreted  with  caution. 

In  summary,  the  psychological  climate  measures  had  generally  low  relationships  with  variables  relleciing 
division  context  and  structure  as  well  as  individual  resources  and  position,  although  many  of  these  variables  dif- 
ferentiated among  tlu?  division  climate  clusters.  This  contrast  in  results  reflui'ted  holh  tlu’oretlc,il  and  statisti- 
cal factors  discussed  later. 

Prediction  of  division  criteria.  Division  performance  ratings  cvid%»nced  a moderate  positive  leniency  (range  ■ 

J to  9,  M • 6.3A  to  7.<il,  ^ ■ l.lO  to  1.60).  Also  indicated  weri'  few  requests  for  transfer  and  infrequent  problems 
with  drugs  and  alcohol.  Except  f«'r  the  safety  rating,  criterion  tntercorrelal ions  were  significant,  positive,  and 
of  moderate  magnitude  (see  Table  tt),  Wliile  not  Indicating  large  amoonls  of  *Mialo,"  the  correlations  did  suggest  the 
possibility  of  a more  parsimonious  composite  criterion.  Thus,  a unit-weighted  criterion  composite  excluding  salety 
(a  ■ .94)  was  constructed  for  subsequent  validity  analyses. 

For  cross-validation  purposes,  the  160  divisions  with  criterion  data  were  ramiomly  separated  inl«^  two  sub- 
samples (after  stratification  by  ship  type  and  number  of  divisions  with  data);  all  divisions  ironi  a ship  were  placet! 
in  the  same  suhsample.  This  provided  "trite"  cross-validation  samples  tns  ■ 84  atul  lb)  where  the  two  subsamplcs  were 
Independent  (i.e.,  from  different  ships). 

Initial  predictive  validities  tor  each  siibsample  .ire  reported  In  Table  D.  i'tedicteis  included  all  the  division 


^onli'xl,  Hiruoturo,  iuul  i)ggroK<itcd  position  and  Individual  rosourro  variables  omployed  In  ibo  MDA  for  division 
climate. '*  Validitlon  for  thoso  variables  wore  ralcul.ated  as  produot-momonl  corrolat  tons . A somowalu  more  complex 
procedure  was  needed  to  calculate  the  validities  for  the  seven  division  climate  clusters.  The  validity  coefficient 
for  the  cliniatv  clusters  was  based  on  a unit-weighted  rep.ression  procedure  (cf.  Wainer,  l'#7b;  Walner  & Thissen, 

W7b)  whereby  a correlation  was  computed  between  a unit-welubted  composite  of  the  division  climate  clusters  (repre- 
sented by  dummy  variables)  and  the  tTlterU»n.  The  formula  lor  the  procedure  was  presented  by  llullford  and  Fruchtor 

(1973)  and  James  and  Flllson  (1973).  It  Is  Import.int  to  note  that  the  Initial  and  cross-validities  were  Identical 
becauHo  of  the  \isc  of  unlt-welKlUs  and  the  Inclusion  of  nil  climate  clusters  when  calculating*  the  validities. 

The  cross-validities  for  the  noncHmate  diimalns  a^'e  reported  In  T.ible  10.  'Ihese  cross-validities  wore  calcu- 
lated as  follows.  Only  variables  In  each  domain  which  had  sl^tnif leant.  Initial  validities  In  the  pj^ju'r  N.-imple  were 
included  In  these  analyses.  Fredlclors  were  standardixed«  combined  into  a uni t -wely^bted  composite,  then  correlated 
with  the  criterion.  For  example,  the  cross-validity  for  division  context  for  Sample  B w.as  based  on  Kmphasts  on 
Morale,  co**.dltlon  of  equipment,  ratlnp  of  personnel,  and  availability  of  funds  and  supplies  for  work  needs,  all  ot 
which  had  significant  initial  validities  In  Sample  A,  The  over.ill  cross-v.al  Id  it  v reported  in  Table  10  was  based  on 

all  variables  used  to  compute  the  cross-validities  for  the  reported  subH.imple. 

The  cross-validities  (alsti  predictive  validities)  were,  with  one  exception,  significant  and  at  least  moderate 
In  magnitude.  Among  the  nonclimate  domains,  the  variables  ol  greatest  interest  were  those  with  significant  predic- 
tive validities  for  both  subsamplos.  For  example,  the  context  vari.ibles  with  Jlgnlt leant  validities  for  both 
samples  were  the  rating  ol  perscrnel  and  the  availability  of  funds  and  supplies  for  work.  In  terms  of  personnel 
composition,  all  the  aggregated  Individual  resource  and  position  variables  except  tenure  contributed  to  prediction 
In  both  samples.  The  relationship  between  the  climate  clusters  and  the  criterion  was  assessed  in  terms  of  the  mean 
criterion  scores  for  each  climate  cluster.  The  Fnrlched  and  Warm  Work  Knvl ronment /Organlr.at tonal ly  Uninvolvlng  and 
Cooperative  and  Friendly  climates  received  the  highest  criterion  scores,  while  the  Monotonous,  Cold,  and  Cnsuppori Ive 
climate  received  the  lowest. 

Oiscusslon 

The  discussion  of  results  Is  presented  in  terms  of  four  basic  issues:  (a)  the  development  of  a measure  ol 
psychological  climate,  (h)  the  construct  validity  of  the  psychological  climate  measure,  (c)  the  use  ol  aggregated 
psychological  climate  scores  to  describe  subunit  and  organisational  climates,  and  (d)  the  construct  vsUdlty  of 
subunit  climate  measures.  When  Interpreting  the  findings  of  the  present  study,  however,  certain  IdlosynrracleH  of 
the  U,  S.  Navy  sample  should  be  noted.  For  example,  decisions  regarding  personnel  selection,  training,  assignment, 
promotion,  pay,  and  so  forth  tended  to  be  outside  the  immediate  Jurisdiction  of  the  ship.  Knlistment  contracts  were 
for  designated  terms,  with  high  turnover  after  the  first  enlistment.  Further,  although  the  data  demonstrated  var- 
iance In  many  aspects  of  context  and  structure,  uhips  have  relatively  formal,  mech.antstic  structures  compared  to 
many  other  organlr.at ions;  many  context  and  structure  characteristics  are  determined  by  levels  ol  command  above  the 
ships.  Such  factors  might  dampen  relationships  anx^ng  structure,  context,  individual  resources,  position  variables, 
and  subunit  and  psychological  climate,  thus  reducing  generaltrabll ity  of  results. 

Development  of  a psychtiloglcal  cllm_ate  measure.  In  regard  to  the  psychological  climate  measure,  findings  were 
strengthened  by  the  use  of  multiple,  divergent  samples  U.e.,  ml  1 itary/clvt Han,  managerlal/iionmanageri.il , large/ 
small  subunits).  For  example,  assumptions  that  psychological  elimate  represented  multidimensional  descriptions  ol 
the  situation  and  that  a common  core  of  dimensions  applied  across  organirat ions  were  supported  hy  the  slmllaritv  o» 
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uoRiponcntH  acroHB  samplvH.  Such  Rlmilarlty  uIho  at'p.uvd  for  component  Ntahtlliy  ami  p.onorali/.ahllitv. 


Tl)c  ct/mpunonts  IhonmolvcK  appcarod  pnycholoKlcal  ly  meanliiKtul,  woro  lacktnp.  matliitlcal  complcxllvt  and 
rot Iccicd  dlHtlnctlouH  amonn  various  or^anl/at tonal  U*vol»  ul  vxplanatlon,  Ono  compononl  doacrlhcd  tank  and  n»U' 
oharaclcriHt  Ich;  a Hocond  roUoctvd  workj\roup  aapoclH;  a third  doRcribvd  loadoralttp  characloriftt  Ich;  and  two  cotn** 
poiHMUH  p.onorally  rotlcctod  avibunit  and  organ ixat ional  attrlbutoM.  Such  rcsultH  HUggoHtrd  that  work  onvlronmont 
porcopllona  arc  not  onliroly  global  or  dlltuHo  but  reflect  organltat tonal  and  conceptual  dial Inct tona . This  tnter- 
proiatlon  wan  bolstered  by  oUjor  ItndlngH  (Mowdav*  I’orier,  ^ thihln,  ld74)  that  wt^rkgroup  perceptions  (and  altitudes) 
dlirered  front  tlumo  about  the  total  organ l/at Ion.  Conversely,  componeniN  rellectlng  the  total  organlrat Ion  also  had 
loadings  by  variables  describing  leader  and  task  or  role  characteristics.  Such  tiiuiings  were  consistent  with  the 
hypothesis  that  characteristics  at  more  macro  organisational  levels  were  linked  to  individual  experience  in  terms 
of  Influences  on  more  immediate  aspects  such  as  those  of  the  task,  role,  and  sv'  forth. 

The  psychological  climate  components  generally  rellected  dimensions  reported  In  the  lileralun*.  Workgroup 
Cooperation,  friendliness,  and  Warmth  was  similar  to  dlmenatonM  labelled  Ivam  Spirit  (Meyer,  1968),  Distant  vs. 

Close  Working  Kelat tonshlps  (Thornton,  1969),  Intimacy  (Frtedlander  6 Margulls,  1969),  Social  Relations  (Pritchard 
^ Karaslck,  1971),  and  Kr lend ly-l'nf r lendl y (l.awlei  el  al.,  1974).  Conflict  and  Aniblguity  was  reflected  .is  contllct 
by  l.ilwlu  and  Stringer  (1%H),  Sclmelder  and  Hartlelt  U^K»H),  and  Pritchard  and  Karaslck  (1971),  while  ambiguity  was 
reflected  (althougb  negatively)  by  structure  (Campbell  et  al.,  1970;  Mtwln  4 Stringer,  1968;  Prilehard  & Karaslck, 
197  1;  Schneider  vS  Hartlett,  1968),  Org.inlrat  tonal  Clarity  (Meyer,  1968),  Nv^rmatlve  Control  (Payne  6 Pbeysey,  1971), 
effective  Organizational  Structure  (Waters  et  al,,  1974),  and  I'.fllcleiicy  and  Clarity  of  Purpose  (Thornton,  1969). 
Similar  comparability  was  evident  tor  dob  Challenge*  Importance,  and  Varleiv  and  Proiesstonal  and  Organirat tonal 
I'.sprlt . 

l.eadershlp  Tacllltation  and  Support,  lu'wever,  was  not  as  directly  general izable,  although  most  studies  Ineor- 
por.ited  ouc  vir  movi'  leadership  illmeusU'us,  For  example,  Sehm*lder  .ind  UariU'it  (19n8)  mentioned  Managerliil  Suppt>ri , 
and  Campbell  et  al.  (1970)  dlseussed  CiUislderat Ion,  Warmth,  and  Support.  Waters  et  al.  (1974)  mentioned  Close, 
Impersotial  Supervision  and  F.mployee  C<'Otefed  Orientation,  whereas  Frledlander  ami  Margulls  (1969)  meulloui'd  lour 
separate  leadership  factors'*-Alooluess,  Prodvictlon  Kmphasls,  Tiuist,  and  ConsUhTat  li>n.  Closer  inspeetion,  however, 
revealed  lh.it  most  of  the  faeiors  trom  these  other  studies  were  represented  as  «i  priori  compi'slles  In  the  present 
study,  Indicating  tliat  the  l.eadershlp  Facilitation  and  Support  component  might  ref  lei t a more  abstract  variable 
representing  relationships  among  a number  ot  aspects  of  leadership, 

Umstruct_  v.JlIdlt^  of  iln^j>sychi'lo^Ual  c l_lm.it e^  measure,  U w.is  suggested  earlier  that  psychological  climate 
represents  .in  iivilvlilual  pro^'esslng,  of  situail«*nal  d.ita  .iiul  thus  rellects  btoh  tlu'  sliuatli'n  .uul  the  individual. 

The  present  studv,  however,  generally  failed  to  Uh*ntUy  relationships  between  psyclu'loglcal  \'llmatc  and  subunit 
context  and  structure,  although  <llf feronces  In  psvclu»loglcal  climate  were  ti'umi  acrv*ss  dlvlHli'ns.  A partial  ex\>lan- 
allon  for  such  lliv.lings  might  lie  in  the  ’’level  ol  explanal  hni*'  argument  (cl.  Campbell  »*t  al.,  l9/(>;  Indlk,  1968; 
Payne  4 Pugh,  1976)  that  Influences  ot  context  and/or  structure  upon  climate  perceptions  are  medl.itcd  hv  org.mlza- 
tii>nal,  subunit,  or  group  "processes”  such  as  leade'*shlp,  commnnlcat  Ion,  woikgiiuip  Inteiaclton,  and  rcw.ird  meihan- 
Isms.  Thus,  psychological  I'ltmate  should  he  more  highly  related  t»'  process  variables  t b.in  Ko  etuiti'xl  ot  siiiictui*-. 
In  fact,  perceptions  of  such  processes  were  rctlectial  bv  m.iny  ot  .‘he  ,i  priori  ..’mposltes  in  the  psvcliolt'gicul 
climate  questionnaire.  Psvchologlca  1 climate,  however,  w.is  vlev.d  as  involving  a psvclu'loglc.il  processing,  alstrac- 
ting,  and  structuring  ot  these  percept  ions  and  Is  thus  turlher  r»*moved  from  \Ureil  ties  to  context  and  structure. 
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Sml)  ro«Konlng  f oggontin!  that  thi'  InfhuMu  h of  RubuoU  rontvxl  and  atrurturo  iipmi  pwyohologlcal  t Uinalc*  are  li\dl- 
roet  and  thu»  rt'lat  lonahlpn  geiUTrttly  would  not  bo  expected  to  he  large  (note  the  fourth  general  hypothesU). 

The  aame  reaaonlng  auggexted  that  poxltlon  varlahlea  and  individual  rexovireea  should  be  nuTfe  highly  related  to 
psyeholog leal  climate  beeause  different  positions  are  expected  to  have  different  organisational  experiences  and  thus 
different  psychological  climates.  Moreover^  it  has  been  suggested  that  Individual  resources  Inlluence  entry  Into 
varlou-  sltlons  (Herman,  Dunham,  & Hulin,  1975;  Newman,  1975)*  The  data  provided  some  support  for  these  expecta- 
tions, especially  in  regard  to  hih  Challenge,  Importance,  and  Variety,  which  was  positively  related  to  correlates 
of  hierarchical  level  (e.g.,  .age,  training,  tenure,  men  supervised,  and  seir-esteem)  and  reflected  perhaps  the 
reaponslbtllty  and  rhallenge  Inherent  In  svipervlsory  positions.  Also  reflected  was  the  trend  for  men  In  more  tech- 
nical Jobs  to  he  piomoted  more  rapidly. 

Other  correlations  between  psychological  climate,  position  variables,  and  Individual  resources  were  consider- 
ably lower  and  often  nonsignificant,  although  certain  patterns  were  Indicated.  For  example,  more  tecbnicnlly 
trained,  intelligent  sailors  tended  to  perceive  more  cooperation,  friendliness,  and  warmth  in  their  workgroup,  while 
at  the  same  time  perceiving  the  Navy  as  not  providing  careers  that  compared  tavorably  with  civilian  organiz.il Ions. 

The  suggestion  that  position  variables  accounted  for  more  psychological  climate  variance  than  Individual 
resources  (Herman  et  al»,  1975;  Newman,  1975)  was  generally  not  supported.  Position  variables  and  lndivldu.il 
resources  yielded  correlai  loi\s  with  psychological  cUmvite  ihai  were  Klmllar  In  pattern  and  magnitude.  It  is  likely, 
liowever,  that  these  findings  reflected  certain  sample  characteristics  as  well  as  the  fact  that  position  v.irlablcs 
represent  both  situational  and  individual  characierlsl Ics.  For  example,  promotion  to  a higher  level  requires  a 
Siuclfied  time  in  pay  grade  and  thvjs  a minimum  age.  In  a similar  vein,  selection  lor  various  types  of  training 
depended  upon  the  attainment  o\  certain  test  scores.  Finally,  the  sample  Included  only  enlisted  personnel,  thus 
limiting  the  variance  on  svxxe  variables,  especially,  ,bose  related  to  position. 

Aggregation  ot  psychologic.i ' climate  hO'.h.  The  level  of  explanation  argument  also  provided  a possible 
explanation  tor  the  gt'ncrally  signllicant  rclal  tonshlps  found  between  division  climate  and  dlvlsl^^n  contest  and 
structure.  Tb.it  Is,  livision  climate  r^  Iccted  a sUuatfonal  attribute  and  thus  was  expected  to  he  more  highly 
related  to  p-  u'ess  variables  than  to  division  context  and  structure.  On  the  other  hand,  t)u*  use  ol  aggregated 
psycliologle  •!  climate  scores  to  repiesi'Ut  division  climate  part  tailed  out  individual  dltfiTenceK  Iw  perception, 

Thus,  Just  It  Icat  liMt  aggrogalh'n  was  ot  major  importanct*. 

Uu-  deelslon  to  cnduct  subunit  climate  analyses  only  at  the  division  level  was  based  on  several  laetors, 
incnidlng:  (a)  llu-  apnarent  in.tppvopr  iat  cues  > \»l  lilgher  levels  of  explanation  lor  interpreting  ^lggregated  psycho- 

logical climate  seor»’S,  (b)  the  I w indlecs  o)  pef-eplnal  a.'.reemenl  tor  uepartments  and  sh.ips.  and  (c)  the  laek  ol 
representativeness  tor  man>  o\  tin-  department  ctmtesl  and  stiueture  variables.  With  respeet  to  percepttial  agree- 
ment, estimates  oi  v.irlanee  .tt  1 1 I bi  I ab  1 e t o organ  I /at  lonal  units  (e.g.,  Intraclass  , o.  relal  ions)  appeared  be  more 

meaninglul  Ilian  Spearman-brown  estimates  adjusted  lor  the  ,»v*  rage  number  oi  raters  per  organ  i /at  Iona  1 milt.  The 
Spearmati-brown  estim.iles  to-  deparimemK  and  slilps  were  sub».tan;ial  n spile  oi  I liulltigs  oi  l\eler>  geneous  dlvisioti 
context,  slruclnic,  personnel  'om|  oslt  i*  as,  iml  cMm  tr’s.  Thus,  wlilli'  l«u'  Spcarman-Urown  fiomnla  Indlvaled  ll\e 
lellabllltv  i>t  llte  mean  score,  it  appeared  *’ ' *•  1 ad  i ng  when  used  as  an  esllmale  ot  perceptual  or  s 1 1 u.it  lima  1 liomo- 
g'-nei  t y . 

llonsiiucl  valldltv  ol  ..ilninlt  climate  me.»suies.  An  important  Index  ot  tlie  validity  ot  the  division  clim.ite 
scores  was  the  pattern  ol  relai  ionslil  ps  ol  t lie  seven  division  eUmale  elusters  with  *-0111  the  potential  correlates 


and  with  the  dlvliion  performance  orilerl.i.  In  terroa  of  muh  rclntloniihlps,  Monotonous,  Cold,  and  Dnsupportive 
climates  were  associated  with  larne  spans  of  control  and  large  division  slses,  low  Interdeper Jence  with  other  divi- 
sions, relatively  routine  and  noneomplex  technologlos,  and  lower  average  intelligence,  education,  training,  and 
tenure.  I'urthermore » tl»e  divisions  In  this  cluster  (e»g.»  Deck  Mnli.t.-nance)  had  the  lowest  overall  ratings  on  the 
criteria.  Similarly,  Uncooperative  and  Unfriendly  climates  (e.g..  Boiler  Divisions)  wore  related  to  comparatively 
large  spans  ol  control,  tall  conf Igural Ions,  low  interdependence,  and  low  average  tenure,  education,  and  training. 
Criterion  ratings  also  tended  to  be  below  average. 

In  CO: ;rast,  Knrtchcil  and  Warm  Work  Environment /Organisationally  Unlnvolvlng  climates  (Electronics  Divisions) 
tended  to  have  comp^’^at Ively  nunroutlne,  complex  technologies,  flat  oonf lguic»-tons,  low  specialisation,  small  divi- 
sion sires,  and  high  average  intelligence,  educittion,  and  training  (but  not  tenure).  Cooperative  and  I'rlendly  • 

climates  (e.g.,  Navigation  Divisions)  had  the  lowest  average  span  of  control  of  all  climates  studied  and  wore 
further  character! led  by  high  averages  on  intelligence  and  training  as  well  ns  above  average  criterion  ratings. 

Such  results  at  least  partially  supported  the  hypothesis  that  comparatively  large  subunit  slses  and  tall  con- 
figurations were  related  to  uncooperative  and  unfriendly  workgroup  interrelationships  (Payne  & Mansfield,  I973j 
Porter  & Lawler,  1965),  unaupportlve  leadership,  communication  difficulties  (Payne  6 Pheysey,  1971),  reduced  group 
Involvement,  and  less  harmonious  interpersonal  relationships  (Pheysey,  Payne,  & Pugh,  1971).  Also  supported  were 
hypotheses  that  the  above  forms  of  anatomical  structure,  when  combined  with  routine  technology  and  special icat ion 
(also  related  to  si*e  and  tall  coni  Igurat ion) , were  associated  with  low  task  complexity,  variety,  challenge,  and 
importance  (Hackman  & Lawler,  1971j  Hackman  & Oldham,  1975;  Wo^'dward,  1965),  monotony  (Blood  & Hu. in,  1967;  Hulin  & 
Blood,  1968);  and  reduced  avitonomy  (Forehand  & Gilmer,  1964).  Finally,  climates  related  to  higher  levels  of  ana- 
tomical structure  (l.e.,  largo  al2e»  tall  configuration,  and  high  specialisation),  and,  to  a lesser  extent  routine 
technology,  tended  to  be  associated  with  low  subunit  criterion  scores,  whereas  the  opposite  was  true  for  climates 
reflecting  low  levels  of  anatomical  structure  and  nonroutine  technology. 

Of  further  interest  were  findings  that  small  spans  of  control,  often  linked  to  mechanistic  structures,  were 
associated  with  warm  and  enriched  climates,  whereas  large  spans  of  control,  p *n  linked  to  organic  structures,  were 
aaaoclated  with  cold  and  monotonous  climates.  Such  findings  reflected  the  " are  ot  the  divisions  comprising  the 
above  climates.  For  example,  divisions  with  warm  and  enriched  climates  tended  to  be  more  technologically  advanced, 
smaller,  and  comprised  of  individuals  at  hlghet  pay  grades.  These  results  appeared  to  support  suggestions  that 
appropriate  spans  of  control  depend  upon  such  factors  as  technology.  Job,  and  personnel  characteristics  and  that  no 
one  span  of  control  Is  Ideal  for  all  situations  (cf.  House  & Miner,  1969). 

With  respect  to  the  remaining  cP.Tiate  clusters.  Conflicting  and  Ambiguous  climates  (e.g.,  Mlssllea,  Nuclear 
Weapons)  were  characterised  by  comparatively  high  interdependencies  with  other  divisions  and  by  nonroullne,  complex 
technologies.  A partial  explanation  of  these  results  was  provided  by  Corwin  (1969)  who  noted  that  increased  inter- 
dependencies and  interactions  among  organisational  units  increased  the  probability  for  organisational  conflict,  and 
by  House  (1971)  who  hypothesized  that  nonroullne  Jobs  tended  to  be  inherently  ambiguous.  On  the  other  hand.  Con- 
flicting and  Ambiguous  climates  were  not  associated  with  such  mensurea  as  low  role  formalization,  decentralized 
decision  making,  and  low  standardization,  as  suggested  by  Hickson  (1966),  House  (1971),  House  and  Rizzo  (1972a),  and 
Pheysey  et  al.  (1971).  In  fact,  a high  level  of  standardization  was  indicated  for  these  divisions. 

Alienating  and  Constrictive  climates  (e.g..  Communications  and  Intelligence  Divisions)  were  most  closely 
related  to  personnel  compositions  with  high  average  scores  on  intelligence  and  training,  although  sm.ill  division 
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Hir.t'  ai\(l  low  npecial  Ir.al  Ion  wero  alao  Imliratiui.  In  coiUrant  • tiu'  OrKnnltal  tonal  ly  Involving  rHm.itoa  (Sv.pplv 
DlvlRtona)  oonstHtoil  of  pornoniu'!  with  longer  average  tenure  hut  below  average  training  atul  Inlel  1 igeneoi  Large 
itlvlalon  aiv:eai  high  apee  ial  ir.al  ion,  high  role  tormal  Ir.at  ion,  routine  teehnologieHi  and  hvlow  average  rrilerion 
aooroH  were  also  imlirated.  Theae  reNuUa,  when  eomhined  with  ihoae  it»r  the  Lnriehed  aiul  Warm  Work  Inv  I rt'oiiienl  / 
Organisationally  I'nlnvolvlng  elimate  eluaier,  liuHeated  that  involving  elimat»*H  were  poaltivelv  relalwl  i»»  rouilne 
teehnologlea  ami  high  loveln  of  anatomleal  atrueture,  wherean  uninvolving  «*llmateH  were  related  Xo  nonrootine  teeh- 
noluglea  umi  low  levela  oi  anatomieal  Htr\ieture»  Certain  anpeeta  ot  peraonnel  eompoattion  are  important  In  inter*^ 
preting  theae  flndtngH,  however.  That  1h«  unlnvolvlng  ellnuiteH  tailed  to  provide  rel.it ivel\  intelligent  and  trained 
tndWldualK  with  careers  that  compared  tavorahly  to  otvUlan  oeeupat  ions,  while  the  opposite  appeared  to  he  the  ease 
for  Involving  climates  (which,  as  noted  earlier.  Included  several  forelgn-horn  Indlvido.ilK  for  whom  the  Navv  pro- 
vided a comparatively  adv4intageous  career).  Such  points  lurther  emphasized  the  need  to  consider  personnel  composi- 
t ions  when  interpreting  relationships  among  measures  ol  subunit  cltniate,  context,  and  structure  (P.ivne  ^ rmdi«  N7h). 

In  summary,  it  appeared  that  the  division  el (mate  clusleis  (and  thus  the  division  climate  measures)  wore 
relatwHl  to  both  situational  and  personnel  eharacterlst  Ics  in  predletahle  atul  me.ininglol  ways.  Mxcept  tor  the  meas- 
ures of  Operational  struetttre,  relationships  were  generally  as  hypoiltesi/tui.  Smh  tindings  appeared  to  argue  ior 
the  construct  validity  of  aggregated  psychological  climate  scores  used  \lescrlhe  suhonit  climate  when  the  Kuhtmlls 
are  relallvelv  homogeneous, 

IjnjtJ  Icat  ions.  The  present  studv  It. id  a number  oi  Impl  lc.it  ions  toi  future  rese.tich  involving  psychologlc.tl  .md/i't- 
subunit  climate.  Among  these  was  the  tiudlng  ol  .i  common  core  ol  \limensions  th.it  chir.ut  er  I /ed  lndividti.il  penep- 
tions  (psyclu'logical  climate)  across  diverse  situations.  Such  results  Implied  that  a pars imonlous  set  of  \llmensions 
may  describe  tUfferent  situations,  although  additional,  moi-4*  spccltlc  dimensions  might  be  needed  to  desci  Ibe  cert.iin 
id losyncrac los  ot  each  situation.  Also  import.int  was  the  llnding  that  the  use  ol  aggregated  psychologic.il  cllm.iu* 
scores  or  profiles  ol  .iggregated  scores  to  describe  situational  Influences  was  appi I'pr t.ite  only  ror  lelatively 
homogeneous  subunits  and  that  these  tended  to  he  at  lower  levels  ot  the  organ  I zat ion . In  a related  vein,  tt 
appeared  that  the  functional  type  ot  division  was  a nn>re  important  lacet  ot  Us  elim.ite  than  was  the  superv'idlnate 
organization.  In  other  words,  climates  in  Mimilat  dlvlHlons  irora  different  ships  wen*  more  alike  than  were  climates 
in  disparate  divisions  from  the  same  ship.  Simtl.ir  results  were  toum)  lor  context  and  oper.illonal  structure.  Siuh 
findings  have  numerous  ImpUcat  ions  tor  tuture  organizational  research  .iml  deveU'pmeni  programs,  suggesting  that 
attention  should  he  focused  ou  relatively  lu»mogeneous  units  rather  than  lacgi'r  subunits  and  total  organlzat ions. 

One  of  the  most  important  tindings  of  this  study  was  that  division  climate  appeareil  to  provide  a meanlngtul 
linkage  between  situational  .illrlbutes  such  as  context  and  structure  .md  subunit  criteria.  That  is,  division 
climate  refleeted  situational  diflerences  ibol  appeared  to  porirav  how  such  measures  were  operat  li>nal l/ed  into 
situational  Inl  luences  on  subunit  perform.ince.  Heg.irdlng  psvchologlc.il  climate,  on  the  other  hand,  division  » on- 
text  and  structure  appeared  to  be  several  steps  removed  I r%»m  Individual  perceptions  and  medl.ited  by  intervening 
variables  such  as  processes  and  division  climate.  Moreover,  psychological  climate  appeared  to  rel lect  compU*x 
rel.it  ionshlps  .imong  positional  and  individual  eharacterlst  ics  as  well  as  situational  me.isuies,  I'he  present  siiulv 
addressed  a number  of  these  relationships,  but  luture  research  is  needed  to  mor»’  a.lequatelv  Ivlenllty  salient  indi- 
vidual .ind  position  variables  .ind  their  roles  in  the  lormatlonol  psvchologica  I climate.  Siu  h studies  will  likrlv 
benefit  from  the  Inclusion  oi  objectively  measured  pioeess  variables  to  explore  relat  ionshlps  with  ps\M  lu'logir.il , 
subunit,  and  organi  zat  i oivi  I elim.ite. 
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'Two  points  should  be  discussed  regarding  the  uses  of  aggregated  scores.  First  is  the  form  of  aggregation. 

Most  frequently  used  arc  mean  perception  scores.  As  discussed  by  Payne  et  al.  (1976),  the  mean  score  appears  to 
provide  a legitimate  situational  descriptor  as  long  as  the  perceptual  referent  is  the  situation  and  not  the  indivi- 
dual. Second,  aggregated  and  individual  scores  will  be  functionally  dependent  on  each  other  thus  limiting  the 
researcher's  ability  to  simultaneously  investigate  psychological  and  subunit  or  organizational  climate  (cf.  Hannan, 
1971). 

^Sampling  distributions  are  not  available  for  coefficients  of  congruence,  thus  significance  teats  would  not  be 
conducted.  Mu.lalk  (1972),  however,  pointed  out  that  it  is  a common  practice  to  accept  two  factors  as  equivalent  if 
the  index  of  factor  similarity  Is  .90  or  greater.  On  the  other  hand,  this  practice,  or  subjective  criterion,  is 
generally  employed  only  after  a least  squares  approximation  (i.e.,  Procrustes  rotation)  of  one  factor  pattern  from 
the  other.  Otherwise,  the  coefficients  of  congruence  may  underestimate  the  actual  degree  of  factor  similarity.  Due 
to  recent  questions  regarding  Procrustes  rotations  (Horn  4 Knapp,  1974;  Katzenmeyer  & Stenner,  1975),  such  a proce- 
dure was  not  employed  in  the  present  study.  Rather,  the  component  structures  provided  by  the  varimax  rotations  were 
compared.  Although  a point-estimate  for  equivalence  could  not  be  provided,  .90  appeared  somewhat  conservative. 

^The  multivariate  analog  of  provides  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  variance  in  the  discriminant  space 

attributable  to  group  differences.  It  is  usually  not,  however,  an  Index  of  redundancy  or  the  proportion  of  variance 
in  the  dependent  variables  attributable  to  group  differences.  Procedures  for  assesslnR  redundancy  are  unclear  at 
the  present  time  (cf,  Nlcewander  4 Wood,  1974,  1975).  Thus,  the  proportion,  .72,  reflects  the  average  amount  of 
variance  of  the  dependent  variables  accounted  for  by  the  discriminant  space,  based  on  the  sum  of  the  squared  corre- 
lations between  the  dependent  variables  and  the  slgplf leant  discriminant  functions  divided  by  the  number  of  vari- 
ables (cf.  Nlcewander  4 Wood,  1975). 

“The  context  scores,  the  operational  structure  scores,  and  the  two  global  ratings  (requests  for  transfer  and 
use  of  drugs  and  alcohol)  were  all  provided  by  the  division  head,  thus  experimental  dependence  may  have  contributed 
to  the  predictive  validities.  However,  the  magnitude  of  the  predictive  validities  for  the  context-global  rating 
criteria  (same  rater)  were  approximately  equal  to  the  median  predictive  validities  for  the  context-performance 
rating  criteria  (different  raters).  A simlla * result  was  also  found  for  operational  structure.  Thus,  spurious 
relationships  based  on  experimental  dependence  were  not  l.-'dicatcd. 
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table  I 


Role  AnblKulty  - 

Role  Conf 1 let  - 
Job  Autonomy  • 

Job  Variety  • 

Job  Importance  • 

Job  Feedback  • 

Job  Challenge  - 

Job  Preaaure  • 

Efficiency  of  Job  Deaign  - 
Job  Standarda  - 

Opportunities  to  Deal  with  Others  *• 


Leader  Support  - 

Goal  Emphasis  ~ 

Work  Facilitation  - 

Interaction  Facilitation  - 

Planning  and  Coordination  - 

Upward  Interaction  - 

Confidence  and  Truat-UP  - 
Confidence  and  Trust-DOWN  - 


Climate  Related  Varlablee  Arranged  by  Four  Categories 
Job  snd  Role  Characteristics 

The  extent  to  which  a task  is  unclear  In  its  demands,  crlterls,  or  relationships  with 
other  tssks. 

The  presence  of  pressures  for  confllcrinK  or  mutually  exclusive  behaviors. 

The  ability  of  a person  in  a given  Job  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  tasks  or 
problems  facing  him  and  to  arrive  at  a course  of  action. 

The  degree  to  which  the  job  cells  for  the  individual  to  engage  in  a wide  range  of 
behaviors  or  to  tiae  a variety  of  equipment  in  hit  work. 

The  extent  to  which  the  person  feels  hia  Job  makes  a meaningful  contribution  and  it 
important  to  the  organ itst ion . 

The  extent  to  which  an  individual  la  aware  of  how  well  he  is  performing  on  his  Job. 

The  extent  to  which  a Job  gives  the  Individual  a chance  to  use  his  ekills  end 
sbU  Itlea. 

The  extent  to  which  there  is  inadequate  tlme»  manpower,  training,  or  resources  to 
complete  assigned  tasks. 

The  extent  to  which  Job  behaviors  and  Job  design  lead  to  organlcst tonal !y  valued  goals. 

TUe  extent  to  tthich  the  Job  demands  rigid  adherence  tc  exacting  st.'indarda  of  quality 
and  accuracy. 

The  extent  to  which  th«.  task  requires  or  provides  opportunities  to  interact  with  other 
persons. 

Characteristics  of  Leadership 

The  extend  to  which  the  leader  is  aware  of  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  his 

subordinates,  behavior  #hich  enhances  someone  else's  feelings  of  personal  worth 
snd  importance. 

behavior  which  stimulafea  personal  involvement  in  meeting  group  goals.  Leader 
emphasises  high  standards  of  performance  and  sets  an  example  by  working  hard 
himself . 

Behavior  which  helps  achieve  goal  attainment.  Includes  such  activities  as  scheduling, 
coordinating,  planning,  and  providing  resources. 

Behavior  «diich  encourages  the  development  of  close,  mutually  ssttsfylng  relationships 
within  the  group. 

Supervlsor*s  ability  to  plan  and  coordinate  the  group's  sctlvitles  so  that  maximum 
performance  is  possible. 

The  degree  lu  which  a supervisor  is  aurcesaful  in  his  interactions  with  higher  levels 
of  coasuind. 

Group  members'  feelings  of  trust  and  confidence  in  the  supervisor. 

The  degree  to  which  supervisors  trust  the  performance  and  Jtidgaenta  of  subordinatea. 


quantity  than  other  groups  in  the 


outsiders  and  provides  opportunities  for  growth  and  advaoceaent . 


Tabic  2 


Principal  Components  for  Items  Reflecting  Pour  Proposed  Dimensions  of  Operational  Structure 


Component  Loadings 

Variables 

1 

2 3 4 5 6 7 

h' 

Formalization 

1. 

Job  responsibilities  are  defined 

.35 

.75 

2. 

Activities  specified  in  writing 

.84 

.73 

3. 

Emphasis  on  written  conmunlcatlon 

.79 

.72 

4. 

Must  follow  chain  of  command 

.59 

.58 

Standardization 

5. 

Procedures  for  and  frequency  of  inspections 

.48 

.42 

6. 

Reporting  performance 

.57 

.37 

7. 

Procedures  for  discipline 

.48 

.42 

8. 

Initiating  of  meetings  and  formal  activities 

.74 

.57 

9. 

Expenditure  of  funds 

.87 

.79 

10. 

Training  personnel 

.59 

.46 

Interdependence 

11. 

Depend  on  other  units  for  resources 

.70 

.51 

12. 

Consider  other  units'  needs  in  preparing 

.70 

.52 

work  schedules 

13. 

Joint  decision  making  bearing  on  own  act 

.70 

.56 

Centralization  of  Decision  Making 

14. 

Determine  own  budget* 

.52 

.40 

15. 

Allocate  work 

.82 

.74 

16. 

Determine  work  schedule 

.80 

.74 

17. 

Adopt  new  program  or  policy 

.67 

.47 

18. 

Set  standards  of  performance 

.70 

.53 

19. 

Set  overall  goals 

.77 

.61 

20. 

Autonomy  in  making  decisions 

,66 

.52 

21. 

Determine  methods  for  goals  and  activities 

.48 

.34 

Note.  Proportion  of  trace  accounted  for  “ .56; 

only 

loadings  > ll.40|  are  reported 

n " 315  divisions  and  departments. 

^High  scores  reflect  high  centralization. 
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T«bU  3 


Frineipsl  Components  of 

Psyclkilogi 

cal  Climate  for  U. 

. S.  Navy  Enlisted  Personnel 

Component 

l.osdings*' 

CompodUeii 

1 

2 

1 

4 

5 6 

Alpha 

No.  of 

Items 

Job  I'r  RoU> 

1. 

Role  AmblKuity 

.48 

-.44 

.62 

.62 

6 

2. 

Role  Conflict 

-.49 

.59 

.58 

6 

3, 

Job  Autonomy 

.52 

.66 

.68 

4 

4. 

Ji'b  V.irlcly 

.67 

.59 

.68 

4 

5. 

Job  Importance 

.6R 

,61 

.65 

4 

0. 

Job  Feedbsck 

.46 

.51 

.55 

.52 

3 

7. 

Job  challenge 

. 75 

.69 

.77 

4 

H. 

Job  Pressure 

-.53  .40 

.59 

.54 

6 

9. 

Ktflctency  of  Job  Oeslgn 

-.46 

.47 

.46 

5 

lu. 

Job  Standards 

.42 

.54 

.60 

.52 

5 

U. 

Opportunity  tor  Dealing  with  otners 

.54 

. 33 

.47 

2 

I.eaiierHhtp 

U, 

Support 

.72 

.78 

.81 

5 

13. 

Coal  Kmphasis 

.72 

.69 

.62 

4 

U. 

Work  FacUltatlun 

.80 

.79 

.73 

5 

n, 

Interaction  Facilitation 

.77 

.73 

.70 

4 

lb. 

Planning  and  Coordination 

.61 

.65 

.56 

3 

17, 

Upward  Interaction 

.50 

.48 

.50 

.47 

2 

18. 

Confidence  and  Trust  - UP 

.61 

.49 

.50 

2 

19. 

Coni  i dene V and  Ttuat  * DuWK 

-.40 

.54 

.52 

5 

Workgroup 

20, 

Cooperat ion 

.75 

.74 

.73 

4 

21. 

Friendliness  and  Warmth 

.72 

.65 

.63 

3 

22. 

Reputation  for  F.f  feet  fveness 

.59 

.58 

.54 

3 

21. 

Workgroup  Esprit  de  Corps 

.64 

.63 

.69 

4 

Subsystem  and  OrKsnlsHtlon 

24. 

Openness  of  F.gpression 

.64 

.64 

.69 

5 

25. 

Organisational  Communication  - IXiWN 

-.55 

,62 

,68 

4 

26. 

Interdepartmental  Cooperation 

-.57 

. M 

.56 

3 

27, 

Conflict  of  Organisational  Goals  and  Objectives 

.66 

,57 

.55 

5 

28. 

Ambiguity  of  Organisational  Structure 

.66 

.58 

.44 

i 

29. 

Consistent  Applications  of  Organisational  Policies 

-.47 

.45 

.46 

.47 

4 

30. 

Organisational  Esprit  de  Corps 

,66 

.61 

.M 

6 

31. 

Professional  Esprit  de  Corps 

.79 

.67 

.67 

5 

32. 

Planning  and  Effectiveness 

-.53 

.56 

.54 

5 

33, 

Fairness  snd  Object iveness  of  tin'  Reward  Process 

-.51 

.40 

.53 

2 

34. 

Opportunities  for  Growth  and  Advancement 

.57 

.62 

.63 

7 

35. 

Awareness  of  Employee  Needs  and  Problems 

-.41 

.52 

.54 

,56 

3 

Not  e ♦ n • A 1 3 1 5 . 

^Only  LoadinKH  2.  reported. 
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Table  4 

Coefficients  of  Congruence  for  Psychological  Climate  Components  Across  Three  Samples 


Table  5 


Correlations  Between  Department  and  Division  Context  and  Structure 

Department /Division 

Variables  Correlations 

Context 


1. 

Emphasis  on  Morale 

.15* 

2. 

Emphasis  on  Following  Standardized  Procedures 

.06 

3. 

Technology 

.13 

A. 

Funds  for  Habitability 

.03 

5. 

Condition  of  Equipment 

.23** 

6. 

Rating  of  Personnel 

.23** 

7. 

Funds  and  Supplies  for  Work 

.23** 

Structure 

8. 

Size  of  Department  (Division) 

.62** 

9. 

Specialization  - Jobs/Department  (Division) 

.11 

10. 

Configuration  - Span  of  Control 

.6A** 

11. 

Configuration  - Number  of  Levels 

.6A** 

12. 

General  Centralization 

.21** 

13. 

General  Standardization 

-.01 

lA. 

Interdependence 

.lA* 

15. 

Formalization  of  Roles 

.16* 

16. 

Centralization  of  Work 

.07 

Note,  n ■ 205  divisions  with  both  department  and  division  data. 

*£  < .05. 

**£  < .01. 
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Deviations  of  Division  Climate  Cluster  Means  From  the  Mean  of  All  Clusters 
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Table 


Table  9 

Predictive  Validities  for  a Composite  Division  Criterion  for  Two  Subsamples 

Predictive  Validities 


Predictors 

Sample  A Sample  B 
(it  “ 76)  (n  « 84) 

Division  Context 

1. 

Emphasis  on  Morale 

.23* 

.02 

2. 

Emphasis  on  Standard  Procedures 

.07 

.01 

3. 

Technology 

,10 

.05 

4. 

Funds  for  Habitability 

-.02 

-.13 

5. 

Condition  of  Equipment 

.37** 

. 16 

6. 

Rating  of  Personnel 

.36** 

.52** 

7. 

Funds  and  Supplies  for  Work 

.23* 

.36** 

Division  Structure 

8. 

Size  of  Division 

-.23* 

-.22* 

9. 

Specialization  - Jobs/Division 

-.10 

-.23* 

10. 

Configuration  - Span  of  Control 

.21 

.11 

11. 

Configuration  - Number  of  Levels 

-.06 

. 11 

12. 

Genet al  Centralization 

.05 

-.06 

13. 

General  Standardization 

.10 

-.09 

14. 

Interdependence 

.12 

.07 

15. 

Formalization  of  Roles 

. 12 

.08 

16. 

Centralization  of  Work 

-.08 

-.03 

Division  Climate 

.7. 

Climate  Clusters 

.41** 

. 39** 

Position  Variables 

18. 

Time  in  Navy 

.33** 

.10 

19. 

Number  of  Advanced  Training  Schools 

.46** 

.52** 

20. 

Number  of  Other  Training  Schools  and  Courses 

.54** 

.25* 

Individual  Resources 

21.  Years  of  Formal  Education 

22.  Intellectual  Aptitude 

*2  < .05. 

**£  < .01. 
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.32**  .35** 

.37**  .33** 


Table  10 


Cross-Validities  for  a Composite  Division  Criterion 
lased  on  Unit-Weighted  Predictors 


Cross-Validities 


Sample  A 

Sample  B 

Predictor  Domains 

(n  = 76) 

(n  = 84) 

Division  Context 

.41** 

.43** 

Division  Structure 

.21 

.22* 

Climate  Clusters 

.41** 

. 39** 

Position  Variables 

.55** 

.37** 

Individual  Resources 

.39** 

.39** 

Overall 

.60** 

.55** 

*£  < .05. 

**£  < .01. 
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